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“The Holy One in Your Midst” 


The Theology of Hosea 


by WALTHER EIcHRODT 


Translated by LLtoyp Gaston 


In the midst of the Canaanite nature religion which, in the ninth and 
eighth centuries B.C., threatened to hollow out the faith of Israel from 
within and assimilate it to itself, the certainty about the God of Israel 
and his incommensurability with respect to all heathen powers broke 
through in the proclamation of Hosea with unexpected energy and in a 
new peculiar formulation. It is characteristic of the nature of all pro- 
phetic insight that Hosea’s proclamation should be rooted in a painful 
experience which shook him to the depths. The unfaithfulness of his wife 
brought terrible laceration into his life, the mortal wound from which 
he threatened to bleed to death. It was granted to him to overcome this 
deeply incisive experience through the unexpected revelation of his God, 
who taught him to see in his personal destiny a reproduction of the divine 
disappointment in the people of his election. Hosea now knew himself to 
be placed on the side of God over against the abysmal fact of human 
depravity; his destiny lost the puzzling senseless quality of a casual con- 
tingency and became, as God’s great sign of punishment and warning for 
his people, a part of the divine action with Israel, the action through 
which God had constantly striven to make this people his own possession. 
That a true prophet should present and explain God’s intentions for 
his people not only with his word but with his whole life—a demand on 
God’s messengers which in time to come would be made ever anew—is 
here stated for the first time and in all its insistence. 


The connection of the prophetic message with Hosea’s distressing marriage 
experience, which can be gathered from Chapters 1-3, has, to be sure, often been 
questioned. It was thought that such a conception was unworthy of a prophet; 
or it was argued that there was nothing in the text to indicate unfaithfulness on the 
Part of the wife, beginning sometime in the first years of marriage, and that 
therefore it must have been a marriage with a professional harlot, however this 
is to be explained; or the varying form of the reports in Chapters 1-3 (now in the 
third, now in the first person, now in prose, now in verse form, and with little inner 
Connection) was seen as proof that the original facts had been obscured by thor- 
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oughgoing editorial changes and could only be restored through quite a different 
arrangement of the single parts. The many attempts at explanation of these contro- 
versial three chapters which have resulted cannot be discussed here. Besides they 
are so contradictory that we would almost despair of being able to find, even with 
a relative probability, a solution to the problem. But a closer study shows us that 
the difficulties which have been adduced in the prophetic report have been exag- 
gerated because of false presuppositions. The first two doubts are resolved by the 
fact that it is philologically impossible that a known harlot should have been meant: 
she would have to be characterized quite differently, while the term used for the 
prophet’s wife (“‘a wife of harlotry”) can mean only a woman inclined to pro- 
miscuity. It is thus a question of a character trait and not an activity. Further, the 
various reconstructions based on the form of the traditional text have the ground 
taken from under them by the tradition- and form-critical approach to the prophetic 
literature, which is superior to them in its analysis of the nature of the tradition and 
the complexity of the redactional process.! When now the existing text can be 
derived directly or indirectly in its essential parts from Hosea himself, certain basic 
elements of the prophet’s marital experience are made certain, and every explana- 
tion must begin with them. We have first the fact that the prophet’s marriage was 
broken through the unfaithfulness of his wife (2:5, 7) after the marriage relation- 
ship had begun auspiciously (1:3 ff.; 2:15b) ; then the fact that the marriage was 
dissolved by divorce (2:2 f., 4, 7; 3:1); and finally the fact that the divorced 
woman was made again the wife of the prophet through payment of the dower 
(2:19 f.; 3:1 f.). It is true that the normal course of the marriage in the beginning 
can only be deduced, but it is hardly possible to avoid the logic of the deduction: 
‘the whole coherence of Chapters 1-3 rests on the use of Hosea’s marriage as a 
mirror of Yahweh’s relationship to Israel. Now the decisive point of this comparison 
would be lost if Hosea had married a woman already known for her harlotry, 
whose incapability for a true marriage was clear from the very beginning. In that 
case it could not be a question of a culpable breach of faith at all. The passionate 
lament and the burning disappointment, which fill not only Chapters 1-3 but also 
all the following chapters, would then even seem insincere, if it were a question of 
Israel’s guilt—which is brought to light and branded in all its seriousness in the 
guilt of Gomer the daughter of Diblaim—being merely the behavior of a promiscu- 
ous wife which was to be expected from the beginning and which even excludes 
every other possibility. Even if the assumption of an influence of the sexual rites of 
the Canaanite fertility cult on the offense of the prophet’s wife recently strongly 
affirmed presents a noteworthy possibility of a deeper understanding of her aberra- 
tion, still this is in any case to be thought of not before the marriage but afterward. 
The difficulties into which any other interpretation lead are clearly illustrated in 
the exposition of H. W. Wolff, in which we otherwise concur: his interpretation 








1. Cf. the excellent presentation in the newest commentary on the minor prophets by H. W. 
Wolff, Biblischer Kommentar (ed. M. Noth), Vol. XIV, 1960, pp. 1 ff. 
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cannot avoid the self-contradiction involved in a culpable breach of marriage 
faith which leads to divorce on the one hand, and on the other hand the conscious 
entering by the prophet at the commencement of his relationship with his wife into 
the circle of Canaanite cult practice and its unrestrained eroticism. 

But do we not, in the interpretation of the prophetic report here advocated, run 
the risk of transforming the explicit reference of Yahweh’s commandment (1:2; 
3:1) into a psychological process and thus of making the divine explanation of the 
deeper sense of Hosea’s destiny, which the prophet encounters in all its external 
objectivity, simply the result of a human reflection about an unhappy marriage? 
The report of Yahweh’s command would then be simply literary clothing on a self- 
confirmation of the prophetic task. Recent exposition has rightly opposed this 
danger, which was acute in the older exegesis, of diluting the prophetic statement. 
It demands that the complete dependence of the prophetic action and its interpre- 
tation from the divine commands be taken seriously, for the prophet himself dis- 
tinguishes between these commands and all his own ideas, and he experiences them 
as a statement of the divine will which comes to him objectively from the outside. 
Even when we insist that the fact that the prophet was directly and deeply affected 
by the unfaithfulness of his beloved and sinful wife must be taken as a primary 
presupposition of every deeper understanding of his proclamation, still we can not 
thereby lessen the objectivity of the divine will revealed to him. To be sure, an 
inner struggle, a deep suffering, and a desperate defense against his continuing 
love for his faithless wife all make themselves heard in Hosea’s proclamation, 
which breathes everywhere a deep inner agitation and cannot be missed by the 
attentive listener. And yet it would be a complete misunderstanding to try to derive 
the decisions in the thought and actions of the prophet simply from human ration- 
alization of a pressing problem. The behavior required of the prophet in his rela- 
tionship to the adulteress, contradicting all previous custom, refers according to 
Hosea’s own testimony back to the fact of his encounter with a Will which is 
completely strange to his natural impulses and which gives through its commands 
a meaning to his inner struggle. This meaning appeared in his life as an astounding 
wonder and opened up a new dimension of his existence. 

It must be admitted that the designation of the wife as a woman filled with the 
spirit of inconstancy comes from the later narration by the prophet, which underlies 
the report of 1:1-g and which must be dated from at least five years after the 
marriage (1:8). The witness to the prophetic function of his family is in its 
manner of expression naturally determined by the experiences of these years, and 
it must not be confused with a police-report or chronicle, in which each event is 
recorded in strict isolation from its later consequences. That which was decisive 
for the prophet in retrospect was God’s all-determining guidance of his life, in- 
strumental even in his choice of a wife. This choice was expressly sanctioned by 
Yahweh, although we can imagine the actual circumstances in various ways, since 
the conciseness of the prophetic witness does not allow any detail in this respect. 
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Whether we think of a sign or oracle Hosea asked of God before his choice, or 
whether we connect his marriage with the Levirate duty which was the clear will 
of God, for every Israelite, in any case the prophet knew that his connection with 
Gomer the daughter of Diblaim was not his own arbitrary choice. Only for this 
reason could this fateful event be included in his prophetic mandate and from being 
a source of despair and inner depression become the point of origin of a new deeper 
understanding of the will of God. 


There should be no possible difference of opinion about the fact that the new 
understanding of God’s action with Israel, which grew in Hosea in the shaping of 
his marriage on the basis of divine commands, results from the extremely bitter 
suffering leading him to complete self-denial, in which the will of God known before 
in Israel seemed to become problematic. To speak here with von Rad? only of the 
daring transfer of the Canaanite conception of the hieros gamos to the covenant 
relationship would be to try to explain Hosea’s revolutionary statement about the 
marriage of God with a harlot from a rational construction, through which the 
prophet wanted with an ingenious trick to embody the fascinating center of the Baal 
cult into the Yahweh worship, in order to break the exotic spell of the nature religion. 
But if we understand the prophets, in agreement with all of recent Old Testament 
scholarship, not as thinkers of genius but as visionaries who felt a new divine 
reality and thus were drawn into a new vision of God, then from the phenomeno- 
logical approach everything would point to the irrational origin of Hosea’s message 
of love, as it was given to him as the absolutely compelling answer of God to the 
puzzling question of his destiny. Not only Chapters 2 and 3, in which Hosea is 
expected to woo a wife divorced for adultery and receive her into a new marriage 
relationship (which was a slap in the face for all custom and current law and for 
the self-respect of every proper Israelite), but also the following chapters, with 
their description of the tender love and passionate anger which struggle in the 
breast of the disillusioned and deeply hurt husband and make him a riddle to 
himself, witness to an author who has himself experienced this inner struggle and 
can therefore express it intensely and ardently out of all the passion of a deeply 
stirred heart. To speak here only of a passionate nature and emotional speech 
would be to encounter this peculiar phenomenon only superficially and to reduce 
the powerful inner perturbation from which it comes to a general human emo- 
tionality. The style of these prophetic sayings, with their nervous unrest and 
trembling excitement, with their sudden modulations from bitter plaint and 
melancholy recollection to renewed importunity and tireless pursuit of the love of 
the faithless partner and again to violent anger and threats, represents something 
completely unique in the Old Testament. Faced with this distinct subjectivity 
which has left its unmistakable mark on the book of Hosea, we simply cannot 
resort to a north-Israelite prophetic tradition of a similar character which has 








2. Gerhard von Rad, Theologie des Alten Testaments, Vol. II, 1960, p. 150. 
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remained unknown to us only through unfavorable circumstances.? The immediate 
impression of a personality which speaks to us out of this prophetic proclamation 
and breaks through all the barriers of the tradition comes from a depth of suffering 
in which the previously closed mouth of the one afflicted was given to speak what 
he suffers. 


Only from this point can we properly appreciate the radically new insight which 
was attained under such pain. In that his marriage with all its momentous con- 
sequences was revealed to the prophet to be a symbolic action for Israel willed by 
Yahweh, not only is the breaking of the divine covenant by the people of Gud and 
the consequent release of ruin for Israel characterized in all its impiety with 
unheard-of sharpness, but also the mystery of the divine person who stands behind 
God’s covenant activity is opened up in new diminsions, From this last perception 
the whole of salvation history, on which Israel liked to look back proudly in the 
celebration of its feasts, is seen in a new light and thereby becomes transparent also 
for the present and future. 


For the first time in the history of Israel, the message of the love of 
God is heard in Hosea’s proclamation as the center of God’s action with 
his people. Old Israel spoke primarily of God’s goodness, faithfulness, 
and justice, when it wanted to describe the inner amity and feeling of 
the God who had revealed himself in election and covenant. There 
doubtless lay in these expressions also a strong confession of God’s affec- 
tion which he gave to the people of his election. But still they belong so 
closely to the conception of the covenant and its ordinances that they 
always have something of the legal character of the covenant relationship. 
It is the sovereign Lord and King who is described as the perfect founder 
and partner of the covenant. As the good, faithful, and just One he gives 
the full guarantee for the fulfillment of his covenant promise, and through 
his acts of salvation he steps again and again out of the hiddenness of his 
unapproachable majesty and strengthens his relationship with Israel. 
Even in joyful enthusiasm and devotion, Israel’s reverence for the great 
covenant partner made it shy of bringing him in connection with the 
spontaneous emotions which come to light in passionate surrender to the 
beloved. But Hosea breaks through this sober reticence and dares to 
speak of Yahweh’s affection for Israel using the chief expression for the 
powerful passion which joins man and wife: *hb. He does not shrink 
back from the dangerous proximity to the erotic divine love of the Baal 
cult but designates the irrational power of love, which determines the 





3. Gerhard von Rad, ibid. 
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lover in all his expressions and drives him to complete surrender, as the 
power of God revealed in Israel’s election. 


The conception of the covenant receives a new extension and illumina- 
tion from the notion of God’s marriage covenant with Israel. In that 
the irrational power of love is seen to be the deepest basis of the covenant, 
all of God’s action to preserve the covenant appears in the light of a 
personal desire for community full of depth and power, and thereby it 
loses the last remnant of a juristic, factual neutrality. This naturally has 
consequences for the description of the human covenant partner’s re- 
sponse to God’s loving advance. Joy, gratitude, and pride, which fill the 
richly blessed people when they think of God’s election, must coalesce in 
a single overpowering emotion, when this election is seen to be a con- 
sequence of a tireless love. But Hosea does not describe this response of 
the elected with the same word he uses for God’s love, ’hb; he uses rather 
the word yd‘ “know” and prefers to speak of “the knowledge of God” 
as the proper attitude of the people to their God. The word describing 
human love is reserved for the wrong way of seeking God in the exercise 
of the natural erotic instinct ;* the deepest correspondence to God’s love 
on the part of man is the “knowledge of God.” “Thou shalt know,” ad- 
dressed to the people, has its basis in the previously experienced “I have 
known thee” (13:4 f.). This reciprocity of the process of knowing refers 
unequivocally to the decisive significance of the idea of marriage lying 
behind its use. The usual expression for sexual union is yd‘, but it also 
includes participation in a relationship of love and trust, such as appears 
in the bond of a wife with her husband, and it can also be used in a wider 
sense for every connection of persons who enter into close association.’ 
While we cannot overlook the fact that “to know God” is sometimes used 
by Hosea also in the sense of “to come to know” him in experience and 
communion, and that the verb can therefore also have the realities of 
everyday life as its object, nevertheless through the associations connected 
with marriage it always keeps the warm tone of close intimacy, even when 
marriage is not spoken of directly. In distinction from an arbitrary in- 
stinct, it designates the response to the undeserved love of God, the re- 
turned love and trustful surrender which shows itself in constant faithful- 
' ness and kindness (2:19 f.; 4:1; 6:6). From the side of human behavior 








4. Cf. Hosea 3: 1b; 4:18; 8:9; 9:1; and the designation of the local deities as “lovers,” in the 
bad sense of paramours, in 2:5, 7, 10, 12 f.; g:10. 


5. Cf. G. J. Botterweck, “Gott erkennen” im Sprachgebrauch des Alten Testaments (Bonnet 
Biblische Beitrage, Vol. 2), 1951. 
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too, the covenant relationship is removed from all juristic thinking and is 
understood in the realm of moral trust: inner communion is the source 
of keeping the covenant ordini. ices. 

When the personal character of the God-relationship is thus made so 
clear, it must also have wide consequences for the recognition of Israel’s<~ 
guilt. It is not just the radical expression “play the harlot” for the faith- 
less turning away from Yahweh which characterizes all the ugliness and 
shame of this behavior and which becomes from the time of Hosea part of 
the Old Testament vocabulary; this expression receives its profundity 
through its application to the breaking of a covenant of love, in which 
everything depends on the attitude of the heart and soul, and in which 
the faintest faithlessness, the smallest break of trust, causes immeasurable 
damage. The incurable character of the elect people’s apostasy from its _ 
God is here seen clearly for the first time and reveals the fact that the 
thought of an external cultic or moral restitution must be given up. A 
breach of trust cannot be treated as if it never had happened; it rather 
makes the whole covenant relationship problematical. 

The whole history of Israel has a different character when seen from 
this point of view. It has always been noticed how great a role reference 
to the events of Israel’s past plays in the proclamation of Hosea. This was 
apparently for him the material by which he could effectively demon- 
strate his new view of God’s action. The marriage of the prophet, which 
led from the founding of a family to a break in the union and then to a 
new beginning in the reunion of the partners, influences thereby with 
immediate force the connection of the idea of love with Israel’s destiny. 
Hosea also takes up the familiar images of the sonship of Israel (Exod. 
4:22 f.) and sets them alight with the fire of the love idea. Where God’s 
action in love is seen as the determining power of Israel’s history and 
where unreserved surrender to the beloved is seen as the only criterion of 
genuine worship, then there is no more room for the pride and boasting 
with which Israel at the great covenant celebrations glorified its past and 
itself as the first of all peoples, to whom the great day of Yahweh could 
only bring salvation (Amos 5:1, 18). The calm trust with respect to 
Israel’s future which fills the history of the Yahwist can no longer be 
maintained. On the other hand the deep uneasiness about the mounting 
guilt of the people which speaks out of the Elohistic history receives a 
terrible confirmation, and its intimations of disaster become a certainty, 
For what has become of the promising beginning of Israel’s history, when 
Yahweh called his son out of Egypt and thus gave to the slave the position 
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of the son, when he took him into his arms and caressed him like a help- 
less small child, when he drew him to himself with bands of love (11:1- 
4)? What has become of the covenant of love (6:7), when Israel re- 
joiced God’s heart as precious grapes or juicy figs do the thirsty wanderer, 
and mutual love and devotion bound tightly together those joined in the 
covenant (9:10)? Incredibly Israel had thrown itself into the arms of 
the enticing nature powers, as these are comprised in the name “Baal,” 
and had sought to live in the avid enjoyment of their gifts (7:13-16), 
while completely abandoning the loving connection with the true God of 
all life, the “living God” (1:10), and the joyful fulfilling of his will. Is- 
rael even put the unique lord of nature and history on the same plane as 
the lewd nature deities, in that it called on Yahweh as “my Baal” and 
not “my husband” (2:16), so that the cult places of Yahweh were hardly 
any longer to be distinguished from the old Baal sanctuaries (2:5, 12 f.). 
The most visible feature of this syncretism was the erection of the 
golden bullock at the royal shrine in Bethel; in the symbol of natural 
power so characteristic of baalism the people worshiped Yahweh, wholly 
unconscious of the tremendous confusion thereby accomplished. 
“Ephraim incurred guilt through Baal and died,” as is briefly and sharply 
said in 13:1. The whole blindness of the people of Yahweh is seen in 
their crying “we know thee, God!” while they broke the covenant and 
scorned the Torah (8:1 f.). This can only be understood from the fact 
that the spirit of harlotry had dazed them and robbed them of the knowl- 
edge of Yahweh, so that they had lost all understanding (4:11 f.; 5:4). 
In all this it is not a question of a gross external apostasy to the old 
Canaanite Baal cult but of a thoroughgoing inner adulteration of the 
Yahweh cult, so that it is no longer to be distinguished from Baal worship. 
In other words, relationship with God in personal exchange was replaced 
by impersonal entry into the numinous field of force of the agricultural 
cults, in which it becomes a matter of the exact performance of auto- 
matically working Tabu commandments in order to participate in the 
divine nearness and immanence. But history, this most important theater 
of the revelations of the God of Israel, was thereby deprived of its revela- 
tory function, to give place to the events of nature as the proper manifes- 
tation of the divine world. Yahweh had revealed himself as “God from 
the land of Egypt” (12:9; 13:4). He had laid his yoke on Ephraim, to 
plow with him and to harvest love out of the sowing of justice; but they 
have plowed iniquity and reaped ‘njustice and eaten the fruit of lies 
(10:11-13). God’s plan of love for israel and his power to guide and to 
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promise for the future became thus dark and doubtful for the pleasure 
loving people. For God’s plan is not concerned in the first instance with 
the rich offering of the earthly goods of life, but with the founding of a 
community with himself which can only be experienced in obedience to 
his moral ordinances of life. Yahweh wrote his commandments in great 
number, that is, in explicit clarity, but they were regarded as something 
strange, and in place of obedience now stood the sacrificial cult (8:11- 
13). The affirmation of God’s historical revelation would necessarily 
include readiness for willing renunciation and brotherly helpfulness and 
would set in first place the obedient use of all means to fulfill the divine 
claim, but just the opposite is the case in Israel (4:1 f.). There is no place 
in the nature religion for the will of God effective and visible in history. 

The cult infested with Baal worship is therefore the one important 
object of Hosea’s polemic, and the priests who encourage this activity are 
charged with a serious responsibility (4:6, 9; 5:1; 6:9). They have 
rejected the knowledge of God, which is hardly to be understood as a 
kind of professional know-how, but'the true inner attitude of humble 
submission, from which the true keeping of the covenant ordinances and 
the proclamation of the mighty historical acts of Yahweh are inseparable. 
It is these to which the celebrations and Temple festivals should witness 
and which they should impress on the people, but both were forced into 
the background through the opulently expanded sacrifices (4:13), so 
that Hosea can even speak of a forgetting of the divine instruction 
(Torah). Thus there arises in the people “lack of knowledge” (4:6a), 
that is. a lack of the proper devotional understanding of God’s nature 
and will, through which it is prey to destruction. For this reason the 
prophet can even warn against the pilyrimages to the old Yahweh sanc- 
tuaries Gilgal and Bethel (4:15, cf. 9:15; 12:11), where people swear 
“As Yahweh lives” but mean a Yahweh turned into a Baal-like nature 
god. He even calls cult places like Mizpah, Tabor, and Shittim snares 
and pits, in which the priests capture the foolish people for their purposes 
(5:1 f.), while Yahweh cannot be found when sought only with sheep 
and bullocks (5:6). Thus the serious accusation of harlotry is laid over 
this whole cult (2:5; 3:1, 33 4:10, 12, 13-18; 5:3; 9:1); it is the irre- 
futable witness to the people’s complete turning away and alienation 
from Yahweh. 

Since Hosea teaches in this way that the will of God which reveals 
itself in covenant and law is the power working here and now, he is 
necessarily led to the problem of the political existence of the people of 
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God, which was the cause of bitter struggle at the time of the end of the 
northern kingdom. We see here how false it would be to understand the 
message of Hosea only as a witness to a new introspection and mystical 
religiosity. It is just the love of God demanding complete surrender 
_ which desires to govern the external life of the elected people as well as 
the inner and to make it a confession of solidarity with God. Whereas in 
the nature religion political life can be removed from the sphere of the 
numinous and then succumb to an autonomy determined by a human 
will for power, which through the divinization of the king gives to the 
_-highest political instance a frightening claim to absoluteness, in Israel 
political life is bound to the kingship of God and to the law sanctified by 
it. The state is not the realm of a liberated will for power, but the pro- 
tecting wall for the undisturbed development of a community guided by 
the law of God. The king is the chief servant of the divine lord of the 
community, determined by the call and preparation of God. 

Because of this principle the kingship in Israel had to adopt from the 
beginning another form than that of the neighboring peoples.’ As a 
charismatic office it was on a level with the other covenant authorities. 
The struggle to preserve this character against all foreign influence filled 
the political life of Israel from the moment of its inception and made it 
the area of critical battles. After the older prophetic movement had 
already seen here a vital question for the acceptance of Yahweh’s ruler- 
ship and had not retreated from the most bitter contests, Hosea too saw 
himself called into action on this point, if his call to repentance was not to 
be completely ineffectual. The object of his attack was not so much the 
royal patronage of the religious syncretism, although the kingship worked 
as a powerful pace-setter for the assimilation of the Yahweh faith to the 
religion of the country, as the setting up of golden bulls shows, but he 
connects his sharp polemic rather with a comprehensive criticism of 
political life as a whole, whereby the criterion of the love of God comes to 
its full application. 

The civil war in which Israel and Judah in 734-733 B.C. lacerated 
each other reveals their complete alienation from the God who surrounds 
his people with love and protects it through his just order for all. Far from 
complaining about the injustice done to his country, Hosea sees in the 
quarrel of the brother tribes a violation of right on both sides, and he 
recognizes in their adversity the punishing hand of God (5:8-15). Even 
more does he see in the attempt to improve their fortunes with the help 


— 





6. Cf. my Theologie des Alten Testaments, Vol. I, 6th ed., 1959, pp. 295 ff. 
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of the two rival great powers apostasy from the God in whose hand alone 
the political existence of Israel lies. Ephraim, with his seeking the favor 
of Egypt and Assyria, seems to Hosea like a silly dove which allured by 
grain goes into the net of any good bird-catcher; and God himself will 
close the net over him (7:11 f.). These attempts to curry the favor of . 
aliens and mix with them as equals, without thinking of Israel’s unique 
position before God, not only rob Israel of its vigor, so that it has rapidly 
wasted the best time of life like a premature gray-haired man (7:8 f.), 
not only make Israel despised by the nations (8:8), but also are evidence 
of the spirit of harlotry, which would rather hire the favor of lovers 
through presents (8:9 f.; 11:12 f.) than trust the love of a husband. 

This faithlessness has its center in the kingship. Already its origin was 
stained by sin, so that even in Gilgal “all their wickedness” was visible 
(9:15). The princes continued as they began, as rebels against the will 
of God, in that they treated the office of king as a means of personal 
profit and crowned kings as they liked (8:4, 10), finally ending with 
regicide (7:3-7). This desecration of the office holy to Yahweh then 
made transgressors of the ones who heed the office: according to the un- 
speakably bitter characterization of 10:4. The kings understand only the 
art of speaking hypocritical words, swearing false oaths, and making 
alliances, while the administration of justice, which should be their 
primary concern, becomes like poisonous weeds at the edge of the fields! 
They take the kingship out of God’s hand into their own dirty hands and 
fill it with their own faithlessness and stand now before the bankruptcy 
of their politics (10:3, 9 f., 13-15; 13:10). 

We see how closely this destruction of Israel’s political existence is con- 
nected with the betrayal of God to the nature powers, because both stem 
from the same root. Both errors are joined in 8:14: “Israel forgot its 
creator and built temples, it made many fortified cities.” The faithless 
turning away from Yahweh, the forgetting of his act of love, involves the 
abandoning of the internal and external basis of existence and so means 
destruction. 

As plainly as this consequent result of guilt in the death of Israel stands 
before the prophet’s eyes, still he does not see here only an automatic 
connection of cause and effect according to an immanent law, but rather 
the direct intervention of God in passionate requital of the offense done 
him and the despising of his love. Not the neutral judge, but the deceived 
husband calls his wife to account. As with the three children’s names of 
Chapter 1, the judgment is intensified to the point of complete abrogation 
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of the covenant and thus highlights Israel’s rejection as the obverse of its 
free election. Everywhere the divine “I” in active punishment of iniquity 
takes the place of an impersonal description of the coming disaster. The 
transformation of the highest love into the deepest hate never adopts such 
frightening forms as it does in Hosea, when Yahweh compares himself to 
a worm and moth (5:12), or to a bloodthirsty beast full of merciless joy 
in destruction (5:14; 13:7 f.). It is not the God untouched by human 
perversity and throned in unapproachable majesty with whom Israel has 
to do, but the suffering, anxious, and hopeful lover who is infinitely in- 
terested in the object of his election. Even when he acts in anger with 
his people, he leaves no doubt about the personal character of his en- 
counter in judgment, and thus he also awakens in the punished the con- 
sciousness of the personal nature of their guilt, in order to prepare them 
for the acceptance of personal responsibility and humble submission. 

The I-Thou relationship which governs everything in the punishment 
is further strengthened through God’s revelation of the purpose of his 
punishment. The abrogation of the covenant, which corresponds in the 
prophetic symbolic action to the divorce from his wife, is not the end of 
the relationship between God and his people. Just as the prophet carries 
out the remarriage with his divorced wife in all legal form as Yahweh 
conmmanded him (3:1 f.), so God enters a new communion with Israel, 
which is described as the binding legal act of a marriage (2:19 f.). This 
new marriage is not just a repetition of the old; the dower of righteous- 
ness and justice, of goodness and mercy and faithfulness, given by the 
divine husband will effect this time a true “knowledge of God,” that is, a 
relationship to God which will develop in obedience, faithfulness, and 
returned love and thus put an immediate spiritual correlation in the place 
of material accomplishments. 

This re-creation of the human covenant partner is certainly not to be 
thought of apart from a thorough preparation of the stubborn and in- 
sensitive people. In imitation of God’s action the prophet isolates his 
remarried wife, so that she is cut off from all temptation and finds herself 
confronted only with the firm kindness and faithfulness of her husband, 
and she learns to respond to a spiritual communion of love instead of the 
desires of the senses (3:3). Thus Israel is removed from the Canaanite 
surrourdings with their seductive powers and is led back to the place 
where it was first called into community with God and where it experi- 
enced the miracle of an unsullied communion with him—to the desert, 
where the political, cultural, and cultic goods of the cultivated land which 
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blinded Israel are taken away (3:4; 2:14 f.). Here, where the chorus of 
seductive voices is silent, the voice of God will again reach Israel’s ear, 
and in the encouragement of his love a new sensitivity will awaken in the 
hardened heart, which opens up to the true power of love and rediscovers 
the old words of the first love (2:16). Accordingly the new conditions of 
life in the time of salvation are mirrored in Yahweh’s declaration of grace 
(2:18 ff.; 14:4 ff.) and in Israel’s new confession of its God (2:23¢; 
14:1-3). Love communicates itself and becomes conscious of its content 
primarily in the word. Thus in place of external luxury, on which the 
curse of unfaithfulness rested, the joy in life finds its full satisfaction in 
the peace and blessing of God (the controversial verse 2:15 is probably 
so to be understood). New union with God in the desert frees the rela- 
tionship to him from the last earthly pledge of its realization, the posses- 
sion of the holy land, and makes it depend completely on the word of 
revelation of God’s will for love. 

Where such an inner rediscovery of true communion with God occurs, 
Yahweh can also show himself as the bountiful lord of heaven and earth, 
who expresses his favor in a profusion of material gifts of nature and 
showers the abundance of his blessing on those he loves. But how differ- 
ently from Baal does he bless! When he renews the world of creation, he 
does so as the exalted Lord of nature, who gives it the laws of its relation- 
ship to men. He makes a covenant with the animals, through which they 
change from enemies to friends of man (2:18a), and so extends the 
“covenant” to all of creation. As the peace of Paradise returns here to the 
creatures, so also in the life of the peoples: weapons will be exterminated 
(2:18b), so that the whole of humanity will be included in the eschato- 
logical kingdom of peace. The force of God’s love reaches even the powers 
of nature and joins them in a joyful chain of willing helpers in the work 
of renewal (2:21 f.). This unique description proceeds from an inner con- 
nection between man and nature, as is also presupposed in the story of 
the Fall and the consequent enmity between tiller and soil (Gen. 3:17- 
19). Nature has since then been forced into a condition which contra- 
dicts its inmost essence, so that the heavens cannot fulfill their function 
of giving rain, and accordingly the earth remains unfruitful and denies 
her treasures to men. But in that moment in which God and man have 
inwardly found each other again, God takes away the law of enmity also 
from nature; he answers the heavens, which have prayed to him as it 
were in longing for their proper purpose in creation, and now they can 
answer the earth with rain, and the earth can transmit the word of love 
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further, and in her rich harvest the love of the creator to Israel is heard. 

In a very original manner, the internal and external sides of God’s 
loving activity are thus joined together here, and even the cultural gifts, 
which had previously been for Israel a constant temptation to apostasy 
and Baal worship (2:5, 8), now take their place in the new covenant as 
servants of God’s love and help to convince the people of the loving dis- 
position of their God. Neither the didactic themes of the wisdom teach- 
ing’ nor the enumerations characteristic of magic formulae® can explain 
here the chain of intermediaries which transmit God’s blessing. It is 
rather due to conscious opposition to the erotic agricultural mysticism that 
the powers of nature are described as servants standing before the divine 
Lord, who cooperate in carrying out his will. 

Over this whole renewal of creation stands in powerful self-expression 
the divine Person, who is here at work in his creative deed and beside 
whom nothing else can become a subject. The myth of Paradise and 
agricultural mysticism have thus found a rebirth in the prophetic spirit, 
which makes them expressions of a personal, moral community with God. 
Thus the love of God to his wife Israel is principally distinguished from 
all mystic eroticism; it is the most profound force in a moral purpose for 
the world which encompasses not only Israel but the whole cosmos and 
leads to a great transformation. 

In all of these dynamic promises Hosea is always conscious of the fact 
that he is speaking of a mysterious, paradoxical divine reality. The 
spiritual condition of Israel gives no cause to hope for better times. The 
stubborn resistance to all admonitions (4:16; 7:14), which reaches the 
points of persecution and threats to the prophet himself (9:7-9), seems 
on the contrary to make repentance more and more impossible (5:4), 
so that even Yahweh stands helpless before this intractability (6:4). 
Even the occasional better impulses which go as far as vows of repentance 
are as unreliable as the evanescent morning clouds and the quickly 
vanishing dew (6:1-4). Thus the passionate wrath of God calls his 
seeking love again and again in question, and it finally seems it must 
reject the warmly wooed covenant people into the hopeless night of ruin. 
God’s judgment retains its full reality from which nothing can be sub- 
tracted just as does his will for salvation, and therefore they finally be- 
come a contradiction in God himself which becomes an oppressing 





7. Thus H. W. Wolff, op. cit., p. 65. 


8. Thus H. Gressmann, Die Schriften des Alten Testaments in Auswahl, Vol. I, 1, 1919 
p. 365. 
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mystery for human thought. The God who suffers under the lovelessness 
of his people testifies to the power of his love, which is not extinguished 
by his wrath, in that he woos the hopelessly corrupted harlot and makes 
her his wife. But this action, which mocks all rational considerations and 
contradicts all human ideas of justice, becomes itself a mystery and can 
never silence doubts about the possibility and probability of its success, 
unless human thought should learn to submit to the inaccessible strange- 
ness of the divine being and believe him capable of the impossible. And 
in fact, God himself attributes his scandalous and, to the human concep- 
tion of honor, shocking action of love with a harlot, which prevails against 
his wrath with a power incomprehensible even to himself, to the secret of 
his person which remains closed to man, when he justifies his final 
decision with the words: “I am God and not man, a Holy One in your 
midst, and I will not destroy” (11:9). This is the basis for the love in the 
divine holiness, that is, in the absolute difference of the divine being with 
respect to the created world, which contrary to all hope and expectation 
again and again breaks through. It could not be more radically said 
that all hope for salvation from the divine judgment of wrath rests on an 
absolute miracle which is withdrawn from all human calculation. The 
previous guidance of Israel also exhibits this miracle, but it is far from 
making the divine election an assured possession, with which a faithless 
people could console itself. Indeed, Hosea’s treatment of the stories of 
the patriarchs (12:2-14) is directed to the destruction of the proud tradi- 
tion of the ancestors, through which Israel wanted to provide itself with 
a guarantee of God’s continual help, without hearing the call to repen- 
tance involved. Only when Israel is ready to surrender itself for better 
or for worse to the God of election and in submission before his just 
wrath to believe nevertheless in his word of promise and to take refuge in 
the miracle of his love, only then can there be any hope for survival in 
the time of judgment now begun. The holy God exalted in his majesty 





grace | for the turning of his ; people to his p saving love: this is the real con- 
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Guilt and Salvation 
A Study of the Prophecy of Hosea 


by Hans WALTER WOLFF 


Translated by LLoyp Gaston 


I 


He who studies the words of Hosea is astonished by their actuality. But 
this is only to be expected, for his proclamation falls in a stormy time. 
His early sayings, to be sure, are addressed to the rather peaceful and 
satiated days of Jeroboam II (786-746 B.C.), in which Israel lived in 
plenty and celebrated its feasts undisturbed (1:4, 2:5, 8, 9), but already 
here he sees the approach of severe judgments. When with Tiglathpileser 
III (745-727 B.C.) the great world political unrest came over Palestine, 
we find Hosea engaged in passionate argument with the leaders of Israel; 
especially at the time of the Syrian-Ephraimite war in 733 B.C. (5:8 ff.), 
but also in the calm before the last storm at the accession of Salmanasar 
V (727 B.C.) and at the catastrophe coming over the city of Samaria, 
which would seal the end of the state of Israel (13:16). Israel under 
Hoshea ben Elah once more sought protection from Egypt, but in vain 
(11:5, 12:1; cf. II Kings 17:4). Thus the people of God was destroyed 
by the very world powers from which it had hoped assistance (5:13; 
8:8 ff.;9:6; 7:8f.; 5:11). 

Thereby the realism of the prophet comes into view. Since Israel 
thought that it could help itself with prudent political tactics, the prophet, 
who persistently spoke of the God of Israel, was looked on as a foolish 
babbler and crazy ecstatic (9:7). People tried to silence his voice with 
arguments and practices which the prophet can only call lies and self- 
deception (9:8, 11:12). The rejected word of God which the prophet 
has spoken becomes true, in that it makes history. 

As a fulfilled word of God, the word of Hosea was further handed 
down. After the fall of Samaria (721 B.C.), it was proclaimed first in 
Judah, where the people were threatened by quite similar temptations. 
This is shown by the Judean redaction, which is plainly to be recognized 
in 5:5b, 6:11a and elsewhere.’ Since then the prophecy of Hosea seeks 








1.I must refer here as often in the following to the more detailed exposition of my com- 


mentary on Hosea: Biblischer Kommentar (ed. M. Noth), Vol. XIV, Neukirchener Verlag, 
1961, to be cited as BK XIV. Here cf. especially pp. 127 and 156. 
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out ever new generations of the people of God, and it awaits from its 
hearers the response that they praise “Yahweh,” the “name” of “the 
God of hosts.” (This is what the doxology in 12:5 does, as it was inserted 
after the re-proclamation of the traditional text in a service of worship 
as a witness to the kind of hearing which has understood the actuality 
of the word. Compare the postscript by a transmitter in 14:9!)? 

For the most part the Book of Hosea contains sketches of those who 
were devoted to the prophet and who preserved his words soon after 
each discussion with his hearers. Such scenes usually began with a pro- 
phetic word of accusation and judgment. The opposition and self-justi- 
fication of those addressed then provoked further prophetic words. Only 
in exceptional cases, in which it seemed essential to the understanding of 
the prophet’s words, did the transmitters note also the words of the 
hearers (4:16b; 6:1-3; 7:13b; 8:2b; 9:7b; 13:14a). More often we 
can infer the objections, on the basis of the syntactic connection (for 
example, “yes,” “truly,” in 4:10b, 12b, 16; 8:6b, 7a, 9a, 11a°), or on 
the basis of the shift in the person of the speaker or accused (cf. 4:4-6 
with 4: 7f.; 8: 1-3 with 8:4). These sketches usually still radiate the heat 
of excited discussion; the sayings are not declaimed in the style of a 
sermon but are formulated in terms of a lively conversation, just as cer- 
tainly as they originated in the loneliness of the prophet with his God 
(1:2; 3:1; 9:8a*). Only seldom are they clothed in forms of the cultic 
order, (as in the repentance Psalm with its answer of consolation in 
6:1-3. 4 f. and 14: 1-3, 4 ff.) ; as a rule they correspond to the alternating 
forms of speech which have their home in the legal assemblies of the 
clans or the local community before the elders in the gate.° Thus the 
prophet mostly uses the language which was known to his contemp- 
oraries from their daily discussions of justice. Although Hosea certainly 
has his roots in cultic traditions, he does not restrict himself to the special 
forms of sacral language. Here too he shows his actuality. 


IT 


For Hosea God is a God of the present moment. This is shown in the 
fact that in the majority of the sayings God addresses Israel with the 
divine “I” in the form of a messenger’s speech (9:2-23; 4:4 ff.; 5:1 ff., 





2.Cf. BK XIV on 12:6 and 14:10 (MT). 
3. Ibid., p. 173. 
4. For this difficult text, cf. ibid., pp. 202 f. 


_5.Cf. H. J. Bocker, “Anklagereden und Verteidigungsreden im Alten Testament,” Evange- 
lische Theologie, 20 (1960), pp. 398-412; BK XIV, pp. 91 ff., 138 ff., 171 ff. 
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8 ff.; 6:44; 7:12 ff.; 8:1 ff.; 9: 10ff.; 10:10 ff.; 11: 1-9, 11; 12:9 f.; 13: 
4-14; 14:4-8). Where he is named he is more often called Yahweh (in the 
genuine sayings about 45 times) than “God” (26 times elohim, 4 times el 
—2:1; 11:9, 12; and probably 12:4a°). For Hosea knows no other God 
than the one who, from the days of Moses (12:13), has presented himself 
to his people in the proclamation of justice and act of deliverance: “I am 
Yahweh your God from the land of Egypt” (12:9; 13:4). Israel knows 
beside Yahweh no truth, no other as God and saviour (13:4b). Hosea is 
familiar with the interpretation of the Yahweh name transmitted in 
Exodus 3:14, as he shows in the negation of the old covenant formula, 
which thereby becomes a formula of divorce: “You are not my people, 
and I, I-am-not-present for you” (1:8), whereby Lo-Ehweh takes the 
place of Yahweh. Yahweh, the old God of Israel, is the God newly 
proclaimed by the prophets. 

Besides this proper name Hosea hardly ever speaks generally of “God.” 
Elohim is usually connected with a suffix, so that the word characterizes 
just Yahweh as the God of Israel: “Yahweh, thy God” in 12:9; 13:4; 
14:1; “Yahweh, your God” in 3:5; 7:10; “your God” in 4:12; 5:4; “thy 
God” in 4:6; 9:1; 12:6a, b; “my God,” said by the people in 2:23; 8:2 
and by Hosea in 9:17; “our God” in 14:3; “her God,” of the city 
Samaria in 13:16. Also in the few cases in which “God” appears without 
a pronominal suffix, it serves to clarify the right relationship of Israel to 
Yahweh alone (3:1; 8:6; 13:4b). “God” alone is otherwise found only 
appositely in the pre-Mosaic Jacob tradition (12:3; cf. 12:6), in the 
formula “knowledge of God’” (4:1; 6:6), and perhaps in the textually 
difficult passage 9:8a according to the LXX.* The form El emphasizes 
the incomparable deity of the God of Israel (1:10 “living God”; 11:9 
“not man,” “holy”; 11:12, 12:4a?). 

This linguistic usage of Hosea shows clearly that the prophet cannot 
speak in a general religious sense of a divine being but only very precisely 
of Yahweh, who has revealed himself and acted in history as the God of 
Israel. 


III 


Since this Yahweh, not only in the past but also in the present, is God, 
Hosea can proceed from the traditional epithets to tremendously daring 








6. Thus M. Gertner, “The Masorah and the Levites. Appendix in Hosea XII,” Vetus Testa- 
mentum, X (1960) pp. 277, 281. Cf. BK XIV, note on 12:5. 

7. Cf. my article “ ‘Wissen um Gott’ bei Hosea,” Evangelische Theologie, 12 (1952/53), P- 53% 

8. BK XIV, pp. 193 f., note on 9:8b. 
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new ones. Once he calls Yahweh as the judge of Israel its “Lord” 
(12:14). In the same line are his Yahweh similies, some of which in 
their imprudent modernity must have seemed to his hearers almost 
frivolous. ‘Thus Yahweh compares himself to “a moth for Ephraim” and 
“dry rot for the house of Judah” (5:12), or a “lion” who “rends and 
carries off” his prey, and “none shall rescue” (5:14). As far as we know, 
no one before Hosea ever dared to speak thus about God. Stronger than 
all respect for pious traditions and aesthetic feelings is his desire to pro- 
claim the mysterious and irresistible might and present action of Yahweh. 
In this sense he adds to the image of the lion in 13:7, 8 that of the 
leopard and the bear who has been robbed of her cubs and is therefore 
especially enraged. Thus the prophet with his very language places his 
hearers under the terrors of the present wrath of God (5:10; 13:11). 

On the other side also his word of salvation seeks extremely daring 
images. In 14:5 Yahweh says he acts “like dew for Israel.” We must 
keep in mind here the wonder of the inhabitant of Palestine when, after 
long months without rain, he sees marvelous blossoms spring up and the 
bursting grapes thrive in the midst of a dry earth only because of the 
action of the dew, which is not seen to fall and yet is there and creates and 
sustains life (cf. Isa. 26:19). Thus the prophet illustrates the efficacy of 
the God of salvation, without concern about the dangerous proximity of 
his similies to the views of the Canaanite nature cults, where after periods 
of darkness and drought the deities of light and life promptly return in 
the cycle of the year and the day, “like the dawn” and “like the showers” 
(6:3 in a repentance psalm probably spoken from the standpoint of the 
Canaanized Yahweh faith in opposition to Hosea).? Hosea does not use 
the image of dew because he understands Yahweh, like the Canaanites 
their Baal deities, from the analogy of natural events. His proclamation 
comes from the completely free revelation of the will of his God, whose 
messenger he is, and whose free, uncontrollable action (14:4) he wants to 
emphasize just through these unheard-of similies. 

Equally as daring is the final image in 14:8, where Yahweh compares 
himself to the evergreen tree of life, whose fruit Israel receives. Here too 
Hosea has no inhibitions in presenting Yahweh’s goodness in the form of 
a tree, although the tree played for Israel an enticing and fatal role in 
the oracle cults and sexual rites of this time (cf. 4:12 f.). But this is just 
an indication of what is to be clearly recognized in the well-known and 
allegorically consequent comparison of Yahweh to the loving and re- 


9. Ibid., pp. 148 f. 
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jected husband. It is evident that Hosea here develops his theology with 
reference to contemporary mythology, in a notable process of reception 
and polemic (Chaps. 1-3). 

This reception of the mythical trait of Yahweh as the husband is rooted 
in the knowledge of Israel’s specific guilt, which Hosea had to recognize 
in his earliest days under the word of his God: Israel has sunk into 
harlotry (1:2; 2:2-5; 3:3; 4:10-18; 5:3 f.; 6:10; 9:1), whereby Hosea 
clearly thinks of certain forms of Canaanite sexual rites, in which young 
women as an act of iniation into marriage encounter strangers as repre- 
sentatives of the divinity in the sacred grove, and priests imitate the 
sacred marriage of god and goddess with cultic prostitutes and thus 
through the cult give power to the myth (cf. 4:13 f.). Only later does 
Hosea apply the image of harlotry to Israel’s political behavior, too, 
perhaps in harmony with a wide-spread political usage (8:9 f.’°). Thus 
the first thing the comparison says is that Israel has been unfaithful. 
When “the land” stands repeatedly in place of Israel, the influence of the 
myth, in which the Baal fructifies mother earth with his rain, is especially 
strong. In its dependence on such Canaanite mythical thought and in 
carrying out its cults, Israel became unfaithful to its God, Yahweh. Hosea 
does not know how to make this clearer than through his allegorical 
speech about the harlot and adulteress who has left her “first husband” 
(2:7, 16). This Yahweh simile serves therefore first of all to clarify the 
indictment against Israel. 


Only as a secondary purpose does it also elucidate the fact that Yahweh 
is the exclusive bestower of all gifts, also those of the cultivated land, and 
that it is erroneous to derive “the grain, the wine, and the oil” and the 
“silver and gold” from the Baal (2:5, 8). Thus the assimilation of the 
concept of the divine husband into the Yahweh faith serves to emphasize 
the unique Godhood of Yahweh and thus the exclusiveness of the Yahweh 
faith, according to the first commandment. The modernism of Hosea 
serves precisely the genuine old Yahweh confession and is anything but 
a form of syncretism. 

Two further observations make clear that the reception of mythical 
elements is governed by polemic against the Baal myth and that the myth 
is decisively contradicted in Hosea’s marriage allegory. In the first place 
it is the same Yahweh who bestows the gifts of the cultivated land and 
also takes them away in free acts (2:8-9, 15), whereby the conception 





10. Ibid., pp. 183 f. 
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of marital union recedes completely and Yahweh shows himself in con- 
trast to the Baal as the Lord of destruction and the desert. Even when 
mythical fragments are taken over, the serenity of Yahweh’s unique 
Godhood does not allow in the slightest the thought of a plurality of gods, 
to say nothing of a sexually divided pantheon. 

This is the second point: Yahweh’s partner in this marriage allegory 
isnot some goddess but the historical Israel. Thereby all mythical thought 
is brought to an end. The categories of the covenant take the place of the 
mythic-cultic conceptions of fertility (cf. 1:9 and 2:2, 19 f.). With this 
development of his theology in relation to the Canaanite myth and cult, 
Hosea presents a fundamental example for the discussion of faith with its 
contemporary world view. 


IV 


We have seen how, with all the boldness of new formulations which 
realistically adopt the catch-words of myth, the certainty remains that 
the Yahweh who acts in the present and future is no other than the one 
who began his covenant history with Israel in the time of its youth, at the 
exodus from Egypt (2:15), the making of the covenant (1:9), and the 
gift of the divine law (2:19 f.). 

It thus becomes clear how decisively Hosea sees all history, past, present 
and future, together. The history of Israel is surprisingly prominent in the 
proclamation of Hosea: over the past decade with its many regicides and 
usurpations (7:7; 8:4), over the past century with the guilt of Jehu’s 
dynasty from 844 B.C. (1:4), he looks back to the beginnings of the 
kingship under Saul and sees here the effective origin of the guilt of the 
present kingship, which always wants to help itself instead of letting itself 
be helped by Yahweh (13:10 f.; 9:15). Even more intensively he looks 
back to the time of the conquest of the land (2:8; 9:10; 10:11 f.; 11-1 ff.; 
13:5 f.), which is not to be separated from the traditions of the wan- 
dering in the desert (9:10; 13:5; 2:3, 14) and of the exodus from Egypt 
(2:15; 11:1; 12:13; 13:4). Hesees in the time of the entry into Canaan 
the early encounter with the Baal cult (9:10) and thus the alienation 
from the God who had begun his salvation history with Israel in the 
desert, in Egypt. A last step goes back to the Jacob traditions (12: 3-4, 6, 
12) ; they too serve only to expose the present guilt of deceit against God 
and fellow men (11:12; 12:1; 12:7 f., 14). 

These references to Israel’s history mean much more than a random 
collection of examples from the past. If I am correct, it is a question of 
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three additional elements. In the first place, these retrospective references 
reveal early, fundamental connections. The apostasy to the Baal-Peor 
shows itself to be a shameful guilt in connection with the previous election 
of the fathers in the desert (9:10). Israel’s iniquity and lies (10:13) 
are shown to be such against the background of the previous joy of Yah- 
weh in the docile heifer, Ephraim, and her election for service (10:11 f.), 
The wickedness of Gilgal is shown to be such against the background of 
a story of love (9:15). This interest in connections indicates a true 
interest in history as such. Its theological importance lies in the fact that 
the guilt of the present is exposed in the light of its beginnings as guilt 
against the God of love and election, the Lord of salvation history. 


Secondly, the backward looks show Yahweh’s struggle with Israel, 
which extends up to the present. This is seen in the proceedings of Yah- 
weh with his wife and present harlot Israel, who once was taken up as a 
foundling in the desert (2:3), was well cared for by him and given rich 
presents (2:8), but then went after foreign lovers (2:5), and forgot 
Yahweh (2:13). The great indictment against the obstinate son Israel 
shows even more clearly how strong Hosea’s interest is for the continuity 
of the previous life of the accused. The benefits and help and educational 
measures by the father are contrasted in 11: 1-6 in a three-fold change of 
subject with the stubborn rebellion and stupidity and refusal of the son, 
until the previous history justifies the judgment: “My people persist in 
turning away from me” (11:7). With the help of history Israel’s guilt is 
presented as “bound up,” “stored up” (cf. 13:12 with 13:10 f. and cf. 
further the “double guilt” of then and now in 10:10"). It is here a 
question of more than single examples. Hosea demonstrates a continual 
struggle of the God of love with his rebellious people. | 


Thirdly, it is not just incidental that Hosea in his backward looks is 
especially concerned with the beginnings (Jehu, the beginner of the 
present dynasty, 1:4; Gilgal and Saul, the beginning of the present 
kingship, 9:15; 13:10 f.; Baal-Peor, the beginning of the idolatrous cult, 
9:10; the desert and exodus from Egypt as the beginning of Yahweh’s 
saving action, 2:15; 9:10; 11:1; 12:9, 13; 13:4-6; the story of Jacob as 
the beginning of Israel’s deceit, 12:2 ff., 12). Wherever the beginnings 
appear, the present is soon there, as the end of the history then begun. 
In the light of the beginnings a very basic content of Hosea’s prophecy 
becomes understandable: now the end of the old salvation history has 
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really begun.” This is most compactly and most impressively said in the 
transformation of the old covenant formula into a formula of divorce 
(1:9; cf. 2:2 and 1:6) or in the saying about the return to Egypt, where- 
by also the gift of the land is taken back (8:13; 9:3, 6). 

It would be too little, however, if we were to contrast the beginning of 
salvation history only with its end in the time of Hosea. The beginning 
also corresponds with a goal in the future. We must speak about this in 
connection with Hosea’s message of salvation. 


Vv 


But first we have to consider the guilt Hosea’s indictment exposes. He 
accuses primarily two groups of the people: the priests and the political 
leaders. He measures the priestly activity in sacrifice and oracle and in 
the fertility cults (4:4-19; 6:1-6; 8:4-6, 11-13; 9:1; 10:1-8; 13:1-3) 
against the marvelously positive criterion of a “knowledge of God” which 
they should cultivate and practice, in order to maintain the people in the 
certainty of God’s saving action and his will for justice (4:1, 6; 6:6; 
13:4-6; 2:8-13, 19 f.). Hosea is apparently allied with opposing Levitical 
circles, which we unfortunately cannot yet describe more closely. He 
charges the political leaders with passionate revolutionary intrigues and 
inconstancy in foreign policy, which is carried out without seeking Yah- 
weh, the God of Israel (5:11 f.; 7:3-16; 8:1-4, 7-10; 10:13-15; 
13:10-16). 

To designate guilt Hosea naturally uses the familiar words for 
“failure” or “sin,” (especially in the realm of the cult: 10:8; 4:7; 8:11; 
13:2) and “iniquity,” (which in its wickedness brings punishment in- 
exorably with it: 7:1;9:73; 5:5; 14:1 f.). Weare also not surprised to see 
him use typically cultic conceptions of guilt and transgression uncommon- 
ly often in discussion with cultic circles: “uncleanliness” (5:3; 6:10; 
9:4) and cultic trespass (4:15; 10:2; 13:1, 16). But what is striking in 
Hosea’s prophecy is something else. Guilt is for him above all the destruc- 
tion of the personal harmony of Israel with its God, who has turned to 
Israel in its history in personal love, as is most clearly seen in the great 
Yahweh similies of the loving husband (2:2-20), the father (11:1 ff.), 
and the healing physician (14:4; 7:1; cf. 5:13; 6:1; 11:3). Hence 
there is a colorful abundance of specifically Hoseanic expressions for sin, 





12.Cf. Gerhard von Rad, Theologie des Alten Testaments, Vol II, 1960, pp. 125-132. 


13. Cf. “Wissen um Gott” (v.s. note 7), pp. 551 ff.; and further my article “Hoseas geistige 
Heimat,” Theologische Literaturzeitung, 81 (1956), Col. 83-94. 
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which can help every preacher avoid a monotony of terms. Aside from 
the especially frequent “play the harlot” (see above), we find: no longer 
know Yahweh (2:18; 5:4; 11:3), forget him (2:13; 4:6; 8:14; 13:6), 
forsake him (4:10), go after others away from him (11:2; 2:5, 13), 
stray from him (7:13), rebel against him (7:13; 8:1), transgress his 
covenant (6:7; 8:1), turn to others (3:1), be unfaithful toward him 
(5:7; 6:7), be stubborn (4:16; 9:15), and especially the varied expres- 
sions for lying (7:1), deception (7:3; 10:13; 11:12), deceit (11:12; 
12:7), falsity (10:2). The result is that Israel is without orientation 
(“without a heart” 7:11; 4:11'*), unwise (13:13), staggers like a 
drunken man (4:12), and consecrates itself to shame (9:10). 

The context in which these words appear shows how Hosea’s God in 
deep sadness regrets the false path of his people, how he himself suffers 
under the misfortune that they have brought upon themselves with their 
apostasy. Repeatedly we see how Hosea makes the transition from a 
threatened punishment to a bewailing of Israel’s misfortune, and then, 
after an expression of pity, goes further and exposes the cause of the mis- 
fortune and so comes again to new threats (8:7b, 8, 9, 10a; cf. 4:5-6; 
511-15; 7:8-12"). 


VI 


This suffering of God because of the sin of his people corresponds to 
his striving for a just judgment. Many threats, of course, simply announce 
the coming punishment, which is seen in the beginning of Hosea’s career 
more in the form of natural catastrophes (4:3; 5:7; 2:9 ff.) and later 
more in military disasters (1:5; 7:16; 8:3; 10:14 f.; 13:16). More 
characteristic is the fact that Yahweh comes to the judgment personally 
(5:2, 12, 143 7:12, 15; 12:9; 13:7 ff.). It is significant for the form of 
the announcement that Hosea repeatedly uses expressly the language of 
the law court (4:1, 4; 12:2). The judgment is never proclaimed unless 
its basis is stated in detail and usually beforehand (cf. for example, 
4:1-3). After the proclamation of the established judgment, Hosea 
often clearly replies to exonerating arguments from his hearers with new 
indictments (cf. 4:7 ff. after 4:4-6; 8:4 ff. after 8:1-3; 6:7 ff. after 
6:4-6'°). It is especially moving to see in these indictments Hosea’s God 
contending not only with his people, but also with himself, and even 








14. BK XIV, pp. 103 f., 161 f. 

15. Ibid., pp. 96 ff., 145 ff., 173. 
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Vol. 31 (1960), pp. 120 ff.; BK XIV, pp. 98 f., 154, 171. For the form-critical problems, cf. 
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calling his own decisions into question (2:2-15; 6:4; 11:8 f. after 
I1:1-7). 

Thus Yahweh’s judgment remains in Hosea essentially a striving for 
his people. It takes over the function that the admonition to repent had 
exercised in vain, At the beginning we hear such admonitions in final 
terms (2:2 f.), and occasionally they still appear later (4:15; 8:5, 
LXX”; only indirectly in citations of divine sayings from an earlier time 
in 10:12; 12:6). But they meet with stubborn resistance (4:16), refusal 
(11:5b), and complete inability, since the people are bound to unrepent- 
ance through their former deeds (5:4; 7:2), or we see on the other hand 
transient, only liturgical turning to Yahweh, which expresses itself in self- 
concilation and pious expressions of confidence instead of a confession of 
guilt (6:1-3; 8:2). Israel’s God waits in vain for a genuine return to him 
(5:15; 6:43 7:7, 10, 14,16). Instead Israel made only tactical changes, 
in the cult as well as in national (7:3 ff.) and foreign (5:13; 7:11) 
policy. Hosea had hoped with his God that the harsh judgments would 
bring about that of which admonition was not capable (2:6 f., 14 f.; 
3:3-5,). But even the hardest blows in the days of Tiglathpileser had no 
results. Even as the sword danced through Israel’s cities, the people 
persisted in turning away from Yahweh, as the final judgment in the 
proceedings against the rebellious son show (11:6 f.). 


VII 


Under such circumstances how could there be a message of salvation? 
It became clear in the very beginning that after Israel had broken the 
covenant (1:9), a new beginning of salvation history could not be ex- 
pected through an improvement in the people on the basis of prophetic 
preaching, but only as God himself created the requisite preconditions, 
in that he must cut off the way to the idols in judgment (2:6) and bring 
the people again into the situation of the beginning of salvation history 
in the desert (2:14), removing all of the political and cultic mediatorial 
institutions which had become idols (3:4). There Hosea hoped the re- 
tum to Yahweh would take place (2:7), the ear would open for Yah- 
weh’s ardent address (2:14 f.), and the people would return to Yahweh 
and his goodness (3:5). Already in this early phase of Hosea’s proclama- 





also M. J. Buss, A Form-critical Study in the Book of Hosea with Special Attention to Method, 
Diss. Yale University, 1958 (typewritten). 


17. BK XIV, pp. 171 f. 
18. For this difficult text, cf. ibid., p. 136, note on 7:16a and pp. 163 f. 
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tion, in which the political storms are still in the future, it is significant 
that the basis of the new beginnings lies only in the effective initiative of 
Yahweh, who woos his beloved with deeds of love, even if in strictness, 
We see especially that the granting of the legal possibility of conversion 
comes only from the emphatic love of Yahweh (3:1), for according to 
the marriage laws such a return of the faithless wife to her first husband 
would not be possible (Deut. 24:1 ff.). 


In the later phases of Hosea’s proclamation, when it had become clear 
that not even judgments would open Israel’s ear to Yahweh’s voice, the 
absoluteness of Yahweh’s love is expressly stated to be the only condition 
for the healing of Israel’s apostasy and for the new life: “I heal their 
faithlessness, I love them freely” (14:4). This will of God is the pre- 
condition for the preceding invitation to return (14:1 f.), which takes 
place in the confession of sins and renunciation of the false gods (14:2 f.). 


The inner struggle which lies behind the promise of salvation in 14:4 
is incomparably expressed in 11:8 f.: 


How can I give you up, O Ephraim? 

how hand you over, O Israel? 
How can I make you like Admah? 

how treat you like Zeboiim? 
My heart recoils against me, 

my compassion grows powerfully warm. 
I will not execute my fierce anger, 

I will not again destroy Ephraim. 
For I am God and not man, 

in your midst a Holy One, 

and I will not become angry.!9 


We must certainly read this passage in connection with the great indict- 
ment 11:1-7, which after a careful consideration of the earlier life of the 
accused came to the judgment: “My people persist in turning away from 
me” (11:7a). The statement: “I will not again destroy Ephraim” (vs. 
ga) is only completely to be understood against the background of the 
liberating and educational measures mentioned in verses 1-7. We can 
also ask if the real message that Yahweh cannot give Israel up, because 
he is God and not man but the Holy One, can be properly apprehended 
without the love of Yahweh so emphasized in the first verses. 


—<—<— 
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The passion of these lamenting “how” phrases are to be understood as 
a self-caution (cf. Gen. 39:9; 44:34; Ps. 137:4; Jer. 9:6). This self- 
caution is here connected with the address to the accused and so attains 
the specific form of a declaration of a renunciation of punishment (cf. 
Gen. 13:9 f.). Thereby the accused experiences the struggle of the ac- 
cuser with himself, which is necessary after the judgment of verse 7a, for 
now the pronouncement of punishment is to be expected. That which 
is new in comparison with 2:7b, 14b; 3:4 f., is the fact that the con- 
version which was awaited in vain in Israel in spite of all the judgments 
(11:7a) now takes place in Yahweh. The overthrow of the judgment 
occurs in his own heart. But with this denial of his own wrath Yahweh 
does not become another God. Just in this victory of his love it is revealed 
that he has remained true to the beginning of salvation history (11:1) 
and remains in his free holiness independent of all human reaction. This 
it is which finds its unequivocal formulation in 14:4: “I will love them 
freely.” 

If we see this final result of the proceedings against Israel in 11:8 f. 
(with the consequences in 11:11; cf. 14:4-8; 2:18-23), similar to the 
divorce proceedings in chapters 2-3, against the background of the 
jurisprudence which was formulated in the surroundings and in the suc- 
cession of Hosea in the pre-Deuteronomic circles, then the regulations 
about the rebellious son come to mind (Deut. 21:18 ff.), according to 
which he is to be put to death by stoning. Thus it becomes once more 
quite clear that the prophecy of Hosea proceeds in the direction of the 
proclamation of Paul: that which was not possible according to the law, 
God has done (Rom. 8:3 ff.). The struggle and suffering of God because 
of the guilt of his people finds its seal in Jesus Christ (II Cor. 5: 19-21). 
Thus, too, the prophecy of Hosea in Israel is a model for the struggle for 


men in the modern world, the world before the messengers of Jesus 
Christ.” 





20. For the hermeneutic principles cf. my article ““The Old Testament in Controversy, Inter- 
Pretive Principles and Illustrations.” Interpretation, XII (1958), pp. 281 ff.; and further “Zur 
Hermeneutik des Alten Testaments,” Probleme alttestamentlicher Hermeneutik (ed. C. Wester- 
mann), Theologische Biicherci, Vol. 11, pp. 140-180. For the preaching of Hosea texts today, 

- My practical attempt in Hosea 1-7 der Gemeinde ausgelegt, Alttestamentliche predigten 4 
Folge, Neukirchener Verlag, 1959. The following volume Hosea 8-14 der Gemeinde ausgelegt 
8 in preparation (1961). 





God’s Conversion 
An Exposition of Hosea 11 


by DietricH RiTscHL 


Ir the writer of this article, a dilettante in the science of Old Testament 
studies, finding himself in this collection between big “ocean liners,” has 
any justification for accepting this assignment in Hosea, it is the convic- 
tion that exegesis, systematic theology, and preaching must not ultimately 
be separated from each other. The scholars in Old Testament exegesis 
have a theological and homiletical responsibility, and the preachers and 
systematicians have an exegetical responsibility. To shy away from Old 
Testament texts is not only unhealthy, but also unnecessary. It is not 
easier to preach from the New Testament! Although the modern Old 
Testament scholars are by no means presenting a polished and harmoni- 
ous set of results, one can almost say that their recent works are more 
helpful and encouraging for the preacher than the modern publications 
in the field of New Testament studies. 


This article grew out of conversations with colleagues’ and a seminar 
on Old Testament hermeneutics. Many publications on “hermeneutics” 
have appeared in recent years. Two things can be said about this increase. 
First, these essays indicate a real effort on the part of Old Testament 
scholars (parallel publications come from one camp of New Testament 
studies) to face the question of what their work is actually accomplishing 
in and for the church. This is highly interesting and stimulating and can 
help to build a bridge between exegesis and theology in general. Secondly, 
it is very dangerous to talk about “hermeneutics” in general. This is already 
becoming fashionable (namely, the people who talk “about Bultmann” 
without knowing the Bible!). We must quickly move back to the texts, 





1.1 am indebted to James Barr of Edinburgh, John Bright of Richmond, Claus Westermann of 
Heidelberg, and particularly to James A. Wharton of Austin. 

2. A set articles in preparation for the new “Biblische Kommentar” appeared first in Evange- 
lische Theologie, 1952, pp. 1-104, and 1956, pp. 337-422; in Vergegenwartigung, (Berlin: 
Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, 1955), and now finally in the collection Probleme alttestament- 
licher Hermeneutik, ed., C. Westermann (Miinchen: Chr. Kaiser Verlag, 1960, quoted hereafter: 
Probleme). The third part of G. von Rad’s 2nd Volume Theologie des Alten Testaments 
(Miinchen Chr. Kaiser Verlag, 1960, quoted hereafter: v. Rad II), pp. 329-424, deals in 
masterly fashion with the question of the Christian’s interpretation of the Old Testament. The 
first part (pp. 2-126) of Outline of Old Testament Theology by Th. C. Vriezen (Newton: 
Charles T. Branford Company, 1960) should also be mentioned. 
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after having learned something from the authors of hermeneutical essays, 
and we must see how it works! 

We will try this with Hosea 11. I have chosen Hosea 11 because this 
chapter is likely to be used as a sermon text. The price I paid for this 
decision is the fact that H. W. Wolff’s commentary’ has appeared only 
up to chap. 10. I therefore depend on older works. I am aiming at two 
things. First, I want to encourage the preacher really to work with the 
t text. Though I use and quote German literature, a similar procedure 
; should be possible with tools written in English. Secondly, I hope to show 
that historical-critical work does not destroy the message (nor does it 
give easy solutions!) , but that it makes the deep questions visible without 





| which the message cannot be heard. The last pages will summarize what 
| the writer, working primarily in the history of dogma and New Testa- 
1 ment, has learned from the recent publications in Old Testament her- 
t meneutics and how they can be utilized in the light of Hosea 11. 

d 


The Context of Hosea 11:1-11 


€ A single passage must always be understood in the light of the greater 
context, and in turn, the whole context is understandable only in the light 
of its many parts. This is called the “hermeneutical circle.” The context 





. here is the whole Book of Hosea, or, larger still, the Old Testament con- 
2 cept of “prophets.” One does well to free oneself from ready-made ideas 
. of what a “prophet” is or should be. One had best forget labels like 
it “ethical teacher,” or “someone who predicts the future,” or “instrument” 
it or “mouthpiece” of God, or “forerunner of Christ.” The “prophets” 
1g have no doctrines or systems and no psychologically definable charac- 
n teristics which could help us to manipulate them. Historically speaking, 
y, they appear parallel to the kings. “The” prophets, in the narrower sense, 
ly are always “opposite” someone—the kings, the priests, or the whole 
.” people. Their words cannot be separated from the crisis situations of the 
s, people. The amazing thing for us, considering the history in retrospect, 


-- is the fact that they seem to stand in a “row.” There is a continuity and 
wholeness in Israel’s history which is most strangely indicated by the ir- 





gee regular appearance of the prophets in hours of decision and crisis. 

“ Hosea is the only literary prophet of the Northern Kingdom. He wit- 

_ nessed the last period of Jeroboam II (738-746) and the subsequent 
5 . . . . 

rs revolutions. The overwhelming power of Asshur (Tiglath-Pileser IIT) 

"he 

mn: 3. Biblischer Kommentar, XIV, 1-3, (Neukirchen: Neukirchener Verlag, 1958 ff., quoted 


hereafter: Kommentar. 
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is seen as background to Hosea 5:13, 7:11, 8:9, 10:5 ff., etc. And the 
attempt to get rid of Asshur’s power is reflected in Chapters 5 and 6 (the 
Syro-Ephraimitic War). It is a history of catastrophies: Damascus is 
destroyed in 732, and only part of the Northern Kingdom is spared (for 
a few years), namely, Ephraim with the city Samaria. There is no hope 
in Egypt’s power, the Assyrians take the land under Shalmaneser V, and 
under Sargon Samaria falls in the spring of 721. We do not know whe- 
ther Hosea witnessed this last event. 


The political situation must not be separated from the “theological” 
problems. Politics and faith are on one level.* The people tried to im- 
prove what they recognized to be false or unfortunate without noticing 
that God’s judgment was already in progress. Political alliances had their 
parallel in Canaanite fertility cults. Many passages refer to this “prosti- 
tution.” The people apparently did not see that Yahweh also provides 
material goods. They saw no connection between their economic suc- 
cesses and what they thougi:. to be sacrifice and worship of Yahweh. 
Hosea’s words of judgment, therefore, are centered on the activities 
which were believed to be correct, or at least permissible, actions of faith. 
Israel “ba’alized” Yahweh.® 

We do not know much about the person of Hosea. Much has been 
read into the texts, for example, that he was “no doubt” a farmer,’ 
that “in younger years he was perhaps erotically excitable” and that this 
emotional energy was later “developed into a deep love for his children” 
and “for the patient and suffering animals,” and most of all for “his God 
and his people,”* that his marriage experience influenced him,’ that “his 
confidence grew in him,”” and that he was “no intellectualist,” but “on 
the contrary a great ethical teacher.”"' Some of these statements may be 
possible since Chapters 1 and 3 on his marriage seem to lend themselves 





4. v. Rad II, p. 153. 
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pp. 533 ff. 


6. Martin Buber, The Prophetic Faith (New York: Macmillan and Co., 1949), pp. 118 f, 
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7. Ibid., pp. 110, 120. 


8. T. H. Robinson, Handbuch zum Alten Testament (Tibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1954), 2nd 
edition, p. 2. 
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to some such interpretations.” But it can be observed that Gomer, Hosea’s 
wife, is not called a “harlot,” but “‘a wife of harlotry” (a woman who was 
guilty of Canaanite fertility worship), and that two of the three names 
of the children have only a “theological” relevance and do not suggest 
“conventionally” understood adultery. Gomer is actually less important 
than we modern readers might suppose; the “land” and “Israel” can be 
substitutes for “Gomer.” I must suspend final judgment in this question, 
but it seems to me that Hosea’s marriage is a commentary on his sayings, 
and not his sayings (Chapters 4:14 )a commentary on his marriage. As 
it is with Jeremiah and with the prophets contemporary with Hosea, 
words and actions are one. Is this not true for all the prophets? They 
are completely one with the people of their times and they perish with 
them. Even more amazing then is the fact that they speak against the 
people! 

Hosea is a prophet of judgment, like all pre-exilic prophets. Numerous 
passages confirm that there is no help and no escape for Israel. The 
return in repentance is not even a “legal” possibility (cf. Jer. 3:1!). 
Israel is not only unwilling to return, but a possible return has no future. 
Israel would have to start all over again, and that means back into the 
wilderness, ready for a new exodus from Egypt (Chapter 2).% H. W. 
Wolff'* coins the word “Nullpunktsituation” : if salvation should happen, 
it would have to start with the “situation at point zero,” a new creatio ex 
nihilo is the only way left open. Is this not precisely what Matthew 2:15 
intends to say: “Out of Egypt have I called my son” (quoting Hosea 
11:1)? One may even say a good word for Irenaeus’ concept of “re- 
capitulation” at this point. The question now arises how this prophet of 
judgment could also utter some daring words of promise (primarily 
Chapters 2 and 11, also 6: 1-3, and 14, which, however, is probably a later 
addition). In answer to this question, one can find some amazing ex- 
planations, for example, that the words of promise are not from Hosea 





12.On Hosea’s marriage see v. Rad II, pp. 151 f.; H. W. Wolff, Kommentar, pp. 3 ff.: the 
fame woman in chapters 1 and 3, no allegory, marriage because of Yahweh’s command, not 
vice versa; Hosea understood Yahweh because of his marriage experience. A curious book is A. 
Allwohn, Die Ehe des Propheten Hosea in psychoanalytischer Beleuchtung, (Giessen, Tépelmann, 
1926) ; also psychologizing is Fidelis Buck, S. J., Die Liebe Gottes beim Propheten Osee, (Rome, 
1953), note pp. 13 f. See for a summary in English The Interpreter’s Bible (New York: Abing- 
don, 1g—) Vol. VI Introduction by John Mauchline, pp. 560 ff. 

13. W. F. Albright, op. cit. p. 313: “Hosea’s ideal is the return to the simple seminomadic life 
of antiquity, eschewing both the comforts and the attendant evils of civilization,’ perhaps does 
not quite convey the seriousness of the situation. Hosea stands indeed in the exodus tradition, 

¢ Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Deutero-Isaiah. We will have to consider this later. 

14. Kommentar, p. 78. 
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(because they are so surprising!) , or that Hosea has “changed” his view- 
point,” or that Hosea was thinking merely of a “spiritual exile” and “de- 
manded a closer union between the sacrifice and repentance.” Is it not 
also strange to hear that Hosea’s promises are “an expression of the love 
of God which goes far beyond the range of covenant love”?'’? Does God 
love with two loves? Nor would I like to say that it is for Hosea “an ab- 
solutely inconceivable thought that Yahweh could abandon His people 
for ever” and that “Yahweh is waiting for them until they acknowledge 
their guilt and return to him... if...” Why must we try to harmonize 
and “explain” the promise within the judgment? I may have put too 
much weight on the sentences I have quoted, but I think one cannot over- 
estimate the radicalism of the “interwovenness” of judgment and promise, 
as it is particularly apparent in chapter 11. 


Finally, mention has to be made of Hosea’s possible relation to levitic- 
amphictyonic circles of prophets who were perhaps excluded from the 
official worship activities.'? This would put Hosea into a conscious line 
(for him) from Moses to Deuteronomy, which concept could be im- 
portant for our final considerations. It is possible that these circles were 
responsible for the transmission of the text which found its new applica- 
tion in Judah. 


The Text of Hosea 11 


T. H. Robinson” holds that chapter 11 was originally an isolated pas- 
sage existing separately. Moreover, he breaks it down into some un- 
related sayings. The exegesis will have to show whether this would really 
facilitate the reading. The Masoretic Text is badly preserved; the Greek 





15.G. Fohrer, “Umkehr und Erlésung beim Propheten Hosea,” Theol. Zeitschrift, 1955, 
pp. 161-185, note pp. 174-6, 182. I am indebted to this article; in spite of my disagreement 
with this biographical-chronological concept concerning Hosea’s person, I agree with the theo- 
logical conclusion. Cf. on the question of return: H. W. Wolff, “Das Thema ‘Umkehr’ in der 
alttesttamentlichen Prophetie,” Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, 1951, pp. 129-148, 
especially pp. 135, 138, 140 f., 145. 

16. Adam C. Welch, op. cit. pp. 158-9, 183. 

17. Interpreter’s Bible, VI, p. 558. 

18.C. Kuhl, The Prophets of Israel, (Richmond: John Knox Press, 1960), pp. 70-71. 


19.So H. W. Wolff, “Hosea’s geistige Heimat,” Theologische Literaturzeitung, 1956, PP. 
83-94, especially pp. 85, 88 f., 90, 91, 94; the idea has been taken up by H. J. Kraus, Die 
prophetische Verkiindigung des Rechts in Israel, Theologische Studien No. 51, Ziirich, 1957; 
pp. 30 ff. A promising attempt to unfold the implications of the line from Moses to Christ 1s 
presented by Milos Bic, Die Propheten, Briickenbauer vom Knecht zum Sohn, (Berlin: Evange- 
lische Verlagsanstalt, 1959) (much literature). 


20. T. H. Robinson, of. cit., pp. 1, 43. 
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(LXX), however, helps at some places, but there are still many uncer- 
tain passages. These are put into parentheses. 


y.1 When Israel was a child,* I came to love him, 
and out of Egypt have I called my son. 


y.2 The more I called them, the farther they went from me,‘ 
they sacrificed to the Ba’als and offered‘ to graven images;* 


v.3 yet‘ it was I who taught Ephraim to walk,® 
(who) took them up in (his) arms.» 
But they did not know that I healed them,’ 


v.4 (that) I drew them with cords of a man (“human”?),™ with bands of love, 
and I became to them! as one (those) who take(s) off the yoke on their 
jaws™ 
and I bent down to them and fed them. 





(a) Or: was young; or: children. (b) Imperf. following an indication of time. (c) Or: “As 
often as...,” or: “they called” (the prophets? the ba’alim?), or: “they went from them.” 
(d) Offered in “smoke.” (e) Cf. 4:13. (f) E. Sellin, Das Zwélfprophetenbuch (Leipzig, 1929), 
ad loc., reads: “wahrend” (=while), indicating that the ba’al sacrifices took place while 
Yahweh taught Ephraim to walk. (g) Teach to walk, to lead, Tiph’el, cf. Gesenius Hebrew 
Grammar, (ed.) E. Kautzsch and A. E. Cowley, (London: Oxford University Press, 1910), 
p. 153. (h) LXX: “my arms.” (i) This sentence can also belong to the previous one, thus relating 
“healing” to the Father-child metaphor, but cf. 7:1. (k) Or: “cords of love.” (1) LXX: “I 
will be for them as a man striking on his cheek, and I will look to him and prevail with him,” 
probably referring to the farmer punishing his beasts; it is also possible to return to the child- 
metaphor and to read with Sellin (ad. loc.) “child” for “yoke”; “... lifts up the suckling to his 
cheeks” reads A. Weiser, Das Alte Testament Deutsch (Gottingen, 1956) ad loc. (m) Or: the 
muzzle (?). 





v.5 He (they) shall (not)* return to the land of Egypt 
and> Asshur shall be his king,° 
because they have refused to return to me. 


v.6 A sword shall whirl in his cities and shall destroy their bars? 
and devour them (in their fortresses) (or: because of their councils). 


v.7 Untranslatable. Perhaps: “My people have a bias to turn from me,’ or: 
“My people are wearied through turning from me.” The second part per- 
haps: “though they shall call them upwards (or: call to him, or Ba’al), 
none at all will lift him(self) up;” or RSV: “so they are appointed to the 
yoke, and none shall remove it.” LXX: “God is angry with his precious 
(ones) and will not exalt them. 


(a) It seems that only the context can decide. (b) G. A. Smith, The Book of the Twelve 
Prophets, (New York, 1900), ad loc. reads: “...he shall return... or Asshur shall be his king 
(it is still an alternative).” (c) The whole verse or the last part has been called a later addition. 
(d) E. Sellin and A. Weiser ad loc. read: “sons,” (Calvin has already said in 1567 that this is 
too farfetched), “priests” has also been suggested (Nyberg). (e) So G. A. Smith. (f) So A. 
Weiser and others. Cf. summary of older literature in ICC (New York: 1905), W. R. Harper, 
Amos and Hosea, pp. 366 ff. 
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v.8 How can I give you up, Ephraim? How can I surrender you, Israel? 
How can I make you as Admah? How can I set you like Zeboi’im?* 
My heart burns within me (against me), my compassion is burning. 


v.9 I will not execute my fierce anger, 
I will not again® destroy Ephraim. 
For I am God and not man, the Holy One in your midst, 
I do not come to destroy.4 





(a) LXX: “Like Admah will I set you, and like Zeboi’im.” (b) Cf. Interpreter’s Bible ad. loc, 
to “warm and tender’ (=RSV). (c) Or: “not return to...” (d) Others: “I will not enter 
into the city” (so: following Jerome the West) which reading Sellin calls “nonsense” (p. 116), 
v. 10 They shall walk after Yahweh* 

he will roar like a lion,byea, (when) he will roar, 

his sons shall come trembling from the west; 





v. 11 like birds shall they hurry (trembling) from Egypt, 
like doves from the land of Asshur, 
and I will make them to dwell in their homes,° says Yahweh.4 





(a) T. H. Robinson: “in wrath goes Yahweh.” (b) Cf. Amos 1:2, 3:8, Jer. 25: 30. (c) E. 
Sellin: ‘nests,’ completing the metaphor. Cf. also ch. 7:11, “Ephraim is like a dove.” (d) 
“Ne’um Yahweh” appears only here and 2:15 at the end of a passage (2:16 beginning of 
verse, 2:21 middle), though it occurs over 350 times in the Old Testament. This is T. H. 
Robinson’s reason for isolating ch. 11. 





The Form and Situation of the Text 


One need not be an Old Testament scholar to see that the text is partly 
untranslatable and very difficult to exegete. It seems possible, however, 
to find the following structure: verses 1-4, the beginning of Israel in the 
love and call of Yahweh, strongly based on the exodus and not the 
patriarchal tradition (cf. Exod. 4:22), with indirect reference to Moses 
(direct in 12:13),” and reference to the disobedience of Israel, parallel 
to Yahweh’s love. The metaphor of the father’s love is really wonderful; 
it must be read together with Chapter 2. Verses 5-7 speak of the punish- 
ment up to the point of total expulsion of the people. Verse 7 seems to 
say something like 5:4, namely, that there is no escape at all. Verses 8-9 
are an enormous contrast to the previous verses, and, moreover, to history, 
because Ephraim was made like Admah and Zeboi’im! (—Sodom and 
Gomorrah tradition in the Northern Kingdom). Verses 10-11 could be 
“diaspora theology” like Isaiah 66 and postexilic.” However, for the 





21. Cf. M. Buber, op. cit. pp. 113 ff. 


22.G. A. Smith, ad loc. declared both verses to be postexilic, “a very strange metaphor” ; but 
not so T. H. Robinson. 
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sermon we will be concerned with the canonical form of the text (more 
about this problem later) .” 


It is tempting to follow E. Sellin who strongly maintains the complete 
unity of Chapter 11 from verse 1 to verse 11 ina rather optimistic exegesis. 
The whole chapter unfolds the child-metaphor of verse 1 (the farmer 
with his beasts is read differently, cf. notes to the text; the “cords” and 
“bands of love” are spiritualized ). The disobedient children may (happy 
end!) live with the father. Does Sellin not see that he somehow dissolves 
the abruptness and “radicality” of the text, so clearly based on history, 
which is expressed in changing metaphors and some very “non-meta- 
phorical” though devastatingly anthropomorphic statements from Yah- 
weh? Nor can the opposite position (for example, T. H. Robinson’s) be 
considered helpful, according to which we find in Chapter 11 several 
originally disconnected oracles. Robinson holds that a sentence has been 
omitted after verse 3 and feels that verses 4-7 may be a loose and acci- 
dental conglomeration of sayings. He does not see much relation between 
verse 4 and verses 5-7. This enables (or vice versa?) Robinson to see in 
verses 8-9 a “threat” rather than a promise. Nevertheless, he can close 
his exposition with a sentimental passage about God: how he must have 
suffered, how he was able to resist the overly strong impulse to forgive, 
thus defending “recklessly the cause of moral purity and holiness . . . the 
people perish, but Yahweh lives and must eternally bear the burden of 
unspeakable pains,” etc.”* 

Both Sellin and Robinson support their views by reference to the 
metrical structure of the verses.” One can apparently prove two opposite 
results by using the same method. Both interpretations somehow do 
violence to the text, but Sellin certainly does so to a lesser degree. There 
is, it seems to me, neither a single metaphor, nor a theological “concept,” 
nor an idea of God’s love which could help us to “master” the text. Per- 
haps the most one can discover is the relation between the structure of 
this text and the usual structure of a prophet’s oracle which seems to 
consist of: a) giving the (historical) reason and the accusation; b) the 
actual message (that is, that which is “new” ) ; and c) the results of the 





23. James A. Wharton drew my attention to an astonishing passage in K. Barth, Kirchliche 
Dogmatik IV, 2, p. 541, where Barth calls back to a “naive” reading of the passages in their 
‘Einheit und Ganzheit ... Dann sagen sie namlich, was sie sagen wollen—sonst nicht!” 

24. T. H. Robinson, op. cit. p. 45. This commentary has never, to my knowledge, appeared in 
English, although it was translated from English into German. 


25. The interest in the metrical structures seems to have decreased in modern Old Testament 
scholarship. 
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action of God (in the light of the message. It is perhaps not too far- 
fetched to see this structure reflected in verses 1-4 and verses 5-7 as a); 
verses 8-9 as b) ; and verses 10-11 as c). This would speak for the unity 
of the chapter, although this is of course no proof that all the verses are 
earlier than the catastrophe of 721. 

What was the situation into which the text was spoken? Depending 
on the interpretation, verse 5 could suggest a time when some Israelites 
fled to Egypt as refugees (cf. 9:6?), perhaps at the time of Shalmaneser 
V, or even later, shortly before the fall of Samaria. Sellin suggests the 
time of the reign of King Hoshea (cf. II Kings 17:1 ff.) and under- 
stands the references to Egypt in terms of a recurrence of the time of 
slavery ; Hosea criticizes Israel’s political hope and desire to receive mili- 
tary protection from Egypt. Whatever the environment was, Hosea 
speaks into a situation which is already coming under judgment. The 
judgment not only will come, it has already started! But the people do 
not recognize it; they continue their Ba’al-Yahweh worship (that is, their 
religious life is very active), and they try to be “realistic politicians” with 
the intent to improve the situation and to defend their national integrity 
and personal existence.” 

The addressees of Hosea’s message are not named. If H. W. Wolff's 
thesis is correct, that Hosea was related to a levitic circle which was 
excluded from the official worship (on the “high places,” cf. I Kings, 
12:31!), Hosea’s message was perhaps directed to the responsible leaders 
of the people’s religion and in a broader sense to all the people (cf.g: 7-8). 

Finally, we should bear in mind that neither the people of Ephraim 
nor we have any means or ways to prove that Hosea was speaking “the” 
word of Yahweh. The historian and archeologist can prove that Asshur 
overwhelmed and destroyed Ephraim, but no one can prove that this was 
the judgment of Yahweh. We cannot go back behind the words of the 
prophet (nor the words of the apostles) in order to find a secure proof or 
substitute for faith. Hosea’s words were obviously not believed by the 
people before 721, and the catastrophe came. But the same words began 
to come alive again in Judah in a different, though similar, situation. 
What other reason is there that the book has come down to us through 
Judah? What kind of faith is conveyed to us by Hosea 11, or what kind 
of faith do we “bring” to Hosea 11, so that it speaks today? We learn at 
least this from the history of Israel: that one and the same word can 
speak again into a new situation. Moreover, new situations have always 





26. Cf. a history of Israel; for example, that by John Bright, or Martin Noth. 
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been interpreted in the light of ancient words, and the ancient words 
have been interpreted in the light of more recent events.” That means 
that the “hermeneutical circle” is also a “historical circle”: the later in 
the light of the earlier, and the earlier in the light of the later. But it is 
not really a “circle,” it is rather a movement toward that which is still 
expected. 


The Message of Hosea 11:1-11 


The above translation is based on many decisions which may be partly 
arbitrary. It is evident that no theological (or homiletical) conclusions 
can be built on those parts of the text which are definitely corrupt (for 
example, vs. 7). It is better to mention these problems in the sermon 
than to manipulate secretly and dishonestly with them. 


Verses 1-4: Verses 1 ff. are, so to speak, the Leitmotiv, the heading of 
that which follows. Before Israel could reflect upon her own existence, 
Yahweh loved her. His love was not “automatic,” but he “grew” into 
his love, or “fell”? in love: he elected in love. Hosea does not know the 
word “election,” but words do not make faith or theology. Hosea stands 
fully in the stream of the exodus tradition (i.e. the election). His whole 
proclamation is rooted in this history of salvation.” What God did in the 
past is seen in retrospect as election. It is the same unexplainable election 
love with which he, for example, chose Mary to be Jesus’ mother. M. 
Buber” is certainly right in pointing out that “love” in Hosea is not “a 
concept of reciprocity between God and man,” as is “knowledge” (vs. 3 
and 6:6). God and men do not communicate with love, as they do with 
“knowledge,” but men receive love before they have either love or knowl- 
edge. Israel’s answer to Yahweh’s love is a lack of “knowledge,” and un- 
willingness (and inability?) to receive. As often as Yahweh calls, they 
tun away from him. Yahweh does not come to satisfy religious desires. 
He is not the answer to man’s questions. His love is demanding and chal- 
lenging, and Israel’s answer is the escape from this demand. Israel has 





27.A clear example is the fact that the patriarchal tradition (for example, Gen. 12:1-3) 
has been interpreted in the light of the (later) event of the exodus, cf. W. Zimmerli, Probleme, 
pp. 70 ff. “P” has done this even more strongly than the earlier “J.”” This does not mean that 
there is a “spiritual meaning” over and above the historical meaning. But there is an intentional 
“open-endedness” of the text toward the future. H. W. Wolff says in criticism of Gunkel and the 
Scandinavian school: it was false to interpret the texts exclusively “backward” and “sideward,” 
Probleme, p. 165. 

28.v. Rad II, p. 151: “one can almost say that he feels safe only in his argumentation when 
he can ground it in history.” 


29.M. Buber, of. cit., pp. 114 ff. 
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become the enemy of Yahweh.” An enormous tension is built up here in 
Chapter 11, a tension which will not be solved by Hosea or, for that 
matter, by the Old Testament. (It must also be the tension of our ser- 
mon.) Yahweh elects and calls and demands in love, and Israel answers 
with its own religiosity, the worship of the Ba’als under the cover of 
Yahweh worship. What Adam C. Welch says is far too weak: Hosea 
“demanded a closer union between the sacrifice and repentance.” No 
“union” or compromise or cleansing could help. Nor does the Interpreter’s 
Bible get the point: “they had no knowledge of the moral law” with their 
“immoral rites.” The rituals may have been quite “moral” and aesthetic, 
and the name of Yahweh may have been respected even in connection 
with the calf image of Bethel! The “knowledge” which they were lacking 
(vs. 3; cf. 4:6; 5:4; 6:6, etc.) embraces the whole “double-sidedness” 
of God’s speaking and man’s listening, that which was only once and for 
all performed in Jesus Christ. This is what was lost. The rites and mili- 
tary alliances were only a manifestation of it, and certainly not the only 
one. What was not lost was the one-sidedness of Yahweh’s love. But his 
love is different from what the religious people thought (and now think!) 
it should be. The metaphor changes in verse 4 from the father and his 
child to the farmer and his beasts. Considering Chapters 1 and 3, this is 
a third metaphor. None of the metaphors completely embrace what they 
intend to relate. The end of verse 4 (“bent down’’) is strictly part of the 
metaphor and can of course not be allegorized (Incarnation, etc.). The 
“leading” or “pulling” of the people which began in Egypt and in the 
wilderness was paralleled by Israel’s disobedience, the consequences of 
which were the basis for Israel’s life at Hosea’s time. This “concept of 
the Fall,” following the election in Egypt, can raise serious questions for 
the “metaphysical” interpretation of the Fall. An important parallel to 
verses 1-4 is 13:4-6. These four verses have often been interpreted in 
terms of a pedagogical or educational activity of God. While Chapter 3 
undoubtedly presents this aspect, it is not central in Chapter 11 in any 
way. Rather, Yahweh’s “drawing with cords” and the later verses 8-9 
are completely unintelligible and unexplainable; these genuinely shock- 
ing statements of his love and holiness are as surprising and truly horrible 
as the event which was witnessed by the women on Easter morning. 





30. Cf. James A. Wharton, “Smitten of God,” A Theological Investigation of the Enemies of 
Yahweh in the Old Testament, Austin Seminary Bulletin, Vol. LXXVI, Sept. 1960, pp. 3-36 


31. Op. cit., p. 183. 


32. Volume VI, pp. 554, 555- 
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Verses 5-7: As was mentioned above, these verses present great diffi- 
culties, especially verse 5 with the reference to Egypt, although this verse 
is much better preserved than verses 6 and 7. Shall Israel return to Egypt 
or shall she not? The military alliance with Egypt against Asshur is 
certainly an important theme in Hosea, but if the chapter is a unity, it 
is more probable to interpret “Egypt” in the light of verses 1-4 with the 
clear reference to the exodus event. The return from Egypt in verse 11 
also suggests this. Even though Asshur as well as Egypt can be executors 
of judgment, Asshur (vs. 6!) is obviously the power which threatens 
Ephraim at this time. Rather than thinking of a “spiritual return and 
exodus” or a warning not to return voluntarily to Egypt (A. C. Welch), 
it seems more appropriate to interpret Hosea as pointing, admittedly in 
a strange way, to the necessity of starting over “from scratch.” The 
wandering in the wilderness was so clearly the time when it was possible 
“to know God”; when this knowledge was forfeited, then Israel must 
return. That this return is punishment (executed through Asshur) is 
obviously the meaning of verses 6 and 7. G. A. Smith’s reading: either 
Egypt or Asshur, disregards the fact that Asshur was already approaching 
(unless one dates the passage very early). Israel must go through a 
passion which supersedes anything known before. But nowhere do the 
texts say that Israel can purchase salvation through this passion. It is 
payment and judgment for what lies in the past. What is seemingly 
illogical, namely, the return to Egypt and “Asshur shall be his king,” 
could well point to the “historical” impossibility of a second exodus from 
Egypt.* It spells out, once more, that there is no way out for Israel. What 
will happen is that Asshur will be king—‘“because they have refused to 
return” to Yahweh. A word should again be said for Matthew who in- 
dicates in 2:15 that he has heard Hosea 11 just in this way. Israel cannot 
start all over, although it should. Jesus Christ is the one in whom “the 
beginning from scratch” takes place. If Matthew 2:15 is understood to 
say that Hosea was right and was predicting Christ, it makes no sense; 
but if it is understood to say that what was expected of Israel has now 
taken place in Jesus Christ, it makes very much sense. 


Verses 8-9: Verse 8 is in “its boldness without parallel in the whole of 
prophecy.”* The words resemble the lamentations at funerals. While the 





33. This interpretation would also be possible, it seems to me, if we were reading (with the 
Masoretic Text) “not” (return to Egypt). I almost decided (against many witnesses and 
interpreters) in favor of this reading for the translation. 


34. v¥. Rad II, p. 155. 
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first two lines of verse 8 can imply both a lamentation over the destruc- 
tion of Ephraim/Israel and an exclamation of the impossibility of the 
destruction, the third line really speaks of God’s conversion. I cannot 
understand why nearly all commentators remark that in this verse we see 
God’s “true nature,” etc., as if God by virtue of his “unchangeableness” 
were now showing who he really is, namely, a mild, fatherly deity. While 
Calvin® is somewhat disappointing, Ambrose” fights excellently against 
those who are afraid of unphilosophical anthropomorphisms: “But they 
say that they make these assertions in order not to seem to make God 
liable to change, as He would he if He forgave those with whom He was 
angry. What then? Shall we reject the utterances of God and follow 
their opinions? But God is not to be judged by the statements of others, 
but by His own words. What mark of His mercy have we more ready at 
hand than that He Himself, through the prophet Hosea, is at once merci- 
ful as though reconciled to those whom in His anger He had threatened? 
For He says: ‘O “phraim...’ In the midst of His indignation He hesi- 
tates, as it were, with fatherly love, doubting how He can give over the 
wanderer for punishment.” These verses ( vss. 8-9), though pointing 
beyond themselves, indicate that God does what the people were sup- 
posed to do. They “point beyond” themselves because Ephraim was 
given up and Israel was handed over. What the words forbade did hap- 
pen. (Is it too broad a generalization to suggest that this might be true 
for all Old Testament prophecy?) The four-fold “not” in verse 9 (not 
execute, not destroy, not a man, not come) has something of the shocking 
aggressiveness of the verse, “He is not here; for he has risen” (Matt. 
28:6). Yahweh is just not what people think he must be in his inner 
being and nature. This “not” of Yahweh is different from a philosophical 
concept of “transcendence” ; rather it is fully present in “the Holy One in 
your midst.”*’ The presence of the Holy One is at once judgment and 
grace, destruction and life. If one wants to call this a “thought,” it must 
be said that this thought is not new in Hosea, for it is already a part of 
earlier theology (cf. the Book of Exodus). In that sense verse g interprets 
verse I, or better, it is the other fixed point in the chapter. What makes 
this chapter so powerful is perhaps the fact that Yahweh’s holiness and 





35. Lectures on the Twelve Prophets, 1567, ad. loc. 


36. Ambrose, De paenitentia I, 10 (written between 387 and 390), quoted here from Nicene 
and Post-Nicene Fathers, Vol. X, (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans, 1955). 


37. Cf. on “Holiness,” Norman H. Snaith, The Distinctive Ideas of the Old Testament (Phila- 
delphia: The Westminster Press, 1944), pp. 24 ff.; and G. Kittel, Theologisches Worterbuch 
zum Neuen Testament (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1949), Vol. I, pp. 88 ff., and 92 ff. 
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love come together in oneness, thus blocking the way for men to “label” 
or “define” God by using certain terms, although what the verses actually 
say involves man to the utmost. It should be noted that the text does not 
say how this event of Yahweh’s presence and of his not-coming takes 
place. To be sure, Hosea speaks of the new acts of salvation in terms of 
analogies to the former acts (new occupation of the land after new 
exodus), but this does not mean a mere repetition of the past. The 
promise is described in the forms of past fulfillment (as Deuteronomy 
7 and g do), but as it speaks into a concrete situation, it is completely 
new. It may be worth noting that Old Testament prophecy in general 
cannot compete with the speculations and future-pictures of so many 
ancient religions! 

Verses 10-11: The “roaring like a lion” has sometimes been interpreted 
as an indication of judgment (T. H. Robinson), or as Yahweh’s fight 
against the enemies who “will hinder the return of the people” (Calvin). 
This seems to be too one-sided. It is, however, strange that this term 
which usually symbolizes judgment is now used to express Yahweh’s 
activity in calling the people home. These two verses are certainly a com- 
mentary on verse g and interpret it as a word of promise and salvation 
(within the judgment). They somehow intend to unfold the unspeakable 
promise of verse 9 whose content is preserved in holiness. But they do this 
carefully in the form of another metaphor. The “dove” was mentioned 
in 7:11: “Ephraim is like a dove, silly and without sense, calling to 
Egypt, going to Assyria.” I must suspend judgment regarding the ques- 
tion as to whether verses 10-11 are postexilic or not. I admit that I find 
the arguments for both cases convincing, perhaps slightly tending toward 
the postexilic dating. The “west,” “Egypt,” and “Asshur” take care of 
all directions (even if west and Egypt are identified). This seems to be, 
like 14:7, an expression of hope in the time of dispersion. Finally, it 
should be noted that the subject of the last line is again Yahweh and not 
the people. The promise of redemption is unquestionably not the result 
of the repentance of Israel; it is solely Yahweh’s work. 


The Open-endedness of Hosea 11:1-11 


General conceptions of “inspiration” and “canon” may be very nice 
and at times helpful, but, apart from the fact that they sometimes seem 
to escape from honest questioning, they can never be a substitute for 
the deep perspectives which are conveyed by the texts themselves. Hosea 
11 has been “canonized” many times. One canonization was the ac- 
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ceptance of Hosea in Judah. And ever since that time it has spoken 
into concrete situations with “canonical” authority.” This “forward- 
movement” of a text, however, can be turned into a dangerous trick. One 
could search for “similar situations” in our time and “apply” to them 
the ancient text. Hosea 11 would then say: Don’t trust NATO and similar 
alliances, they will not save you! Though it may be desirable to say this, 
Hosea 11 does not say it. Jf we were searching for analogies between 
Hosea’s time and our’s, it would be the church which corresponds to 
Ephraim, and the church can perhaps hear Hosea 11: Do not trust in 
military power, the judgment has already begun! But this is not the 
center of the message; it may not even be part of it. The “relevance” of 
the text does not lie in the similarity of its situation to our’s.” Rather, the 
“relevance” lies in this—that the same God who revealed himself through 
the witness of Hosea (in all the hiddenness of this prophecy!) , revealed 
himself and fulfilled the prophecy in Jesus Christ (though still hidden in 
this revelation—again pointing forward to the final apokalypsis). The 
tension between the Old and the New Covenant must be summarized in 
the enormous statement: Yahweh is the Father of Jesus. Thus the 
question of Old Testament hermeneutics is the trinitarian question. 
Trinitarian concepts which do not begin and end at this tension between 
Old Testament and New Testament are speculative and useless. I dare 
to say that the fathers of the second century, most of all Barnabas and 
Justin, are responsible for the perversion of Old Testament hermeneu- 
tics: from this time the Old Testament has been understood in terms of 
“predictions” and “prophecies” which prove that Jesus was really the 
Christ. It was only consistent with this concept when Origen unfolded 
the hermeneutics which has influenced the church almost ever since: the 
idea of the two- or three-fold meaning of Scripture passages.” History has 
become a mere vehicle of higher things. Christologically speaking, this 
is docetism, and in trinitarian terms, it is modalism, especially in the 





38.I have toyed with the idea of relating the later Jewish concept of the Bath-Qol, the 
heavenly voice, to the concrete “act of canonization” of an Old Testament passage; cf.: Matt. 
3:17, the “voice from heaven saying: ‘This is my beloved son’.” It is as if a word had been 
shouted into a forest and would come back generations later with the qualification: “It is rele- 
vant, it is fulfilled now!” 


39. Augustine often interprets the Bible in this way, thus coming very close to a “timeless” 
truth and substance of the texts, which is more or less relevant depending on the situation. 
There is, however, some (hidden?) truth in this concept. Augustine says somewhere about 
Ps. 22 “ibi eramus”: there we were (which is similar to asking, “Were you there, when they 
crucified my Lord”?). 


40. Cf. R. P. C. Hanson, Allegory and Event, (Richmond: John Knox Press, 1959). 
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theological work of the West. A super-history hovers over the actual 
events and touches them from time to time. 

But what takes place in the Old Testament, and here in Hosea 11, 
is a dialogue between Yahweh and his chosen people; it is a sharply one- 
sided and often interrupted dialogue, but it takes place exclusively inside 
of history. The theme of the dialogue is the future. The events in history 
are abrupt and lead from crisis to crisis, and Yahweh does not speak “the 
same” word into each situation, but it is the same Yahweh who speaks 
these words. It is only in the discontinuity of history that man hears 
again and again God’s promise that the continuity of history is in him.“ 
If it is not seen that history is fulfilled in Christ, and in him only, and is 
pointing toward its consummation, the New as well as the Old Testament 
are no longer showing God’s work in history. They become mere col- 
lections of divine wisdom or of strange human predictions.” The future 
of history is certainly still hidden in God (cf. Hosea 11:9!), but it is 
already revealed in Jesus Christ though not under our control. The 
freedom of God cannot be captured in Bible texts or theological formulas. 

It is much discussed whether one should call the thinking about the 
promises which were fulfilled in Christ typology.® The ancient myths of 
eternal return and repetition cannot be found in the Old Testament. The 
movement from promise to fulfillment takes their place. The interpreta- 
tion of an ancient promise in the light of a later fulfillment is not an in- 
vention of the Christians, but takes place already in the Old Testament. 
The New Testament continues this interpretation of history, not search- 
ing for a continuity of history, but receiving the new action of God as an 
actualization of the old promise. It has often been said that the New 
Testament cannot be understood without the Old Testament, lest one 
de-historize the New Testament (Marcion). This is obvious; any his- 
torian (any unbeliever) will be able to see this point. The movement in 
the opposite direction, however, from the New Testament to the Old 
Testament, seems much more unusual. But this is only the case if one 





41.W. Pannenberg, “Heilgeschehen und Geschichte,” in Probleme, pp. 295-318, makes a 
strong point against the separation between “history” and “Heilsgeschichte” and also against 
the attempt to dissolve the history after Christ (the “end of history,” vide E. Fuchs, Christus 
das Ende der Geschichte in Zur Frage nach dem Historischen Jesus [Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 


1960] pp. 79 ff.) into “Geschichtlichkeit,” that is, existentially understood eschatological 
presence, 


42. Cf. the criticisms of F. Baumgirtel’s and R. Bultmann’s views in most of the articles in 
Probleme. 


43.Cf. W. Eichrodt, “Ist die typologische Exegese sachgemiasse Exegese,” in Probleme, 
Pp. 205 ff. 
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does not see that the Old Testament texts demand this reinterpretation 
by leaving open and unanswered the very center of their message. In 
this sense it is helpful to speak of “typology.” But this should only be 
done in the awareness that the fulfillment is not a recurrence of the 
“type,” but that it is, so to speak, “greater” than the “type.” The relation 
of correspondence is not cyclic, but anti-typical. In other words: the fact 
that Jesus Christ is proclaimed as King and High Priest does not make 
him a repetition of David or of a high priest (Melchizedek), nor does 
this fact give us permission to dispense with passages on David, etc., “be- 
cause they have been fulfilled.” With regard to Hosea 11, the following 
can be said: Hosea 11 does not bring “a Christology” to us. The his- 
torical-critical exegesis does not lead to the result that “Hosea was pre- 
dicting Christ.” There is only one way of exegeting a text, and that is to 
try to read what it says. Now, it would be false to say that we must place 
ourselves back into the eighth century when interpreting Hosea 11; that 
would actually imply that we could either not preach from the Old 
Testament, or that we would have to look toward the future with Hosea 
and wait for a Messiah who is still to come. But historical-critical exegesis 
does not invite us to do that. Rather, it invites us to take the open-ended- 
ness of the text seriously. In the light of what has happened in Jesus 
Christ, we can only say that there is no other legitimate way in which 
the text can actually reach us, than through faith in the fulfillment in 
Jesus Christ. No doubt I read Hosea 11, with my faith in Jesus Christ. 
But neither he nor a concept of the history of salvation can serve as a “key” 
to the exegesis. I do not “have” Jesus Christ any more “available” than 
Hosea “had” the “Holy One in your midst.” I can only receive in exegeti- 
cal study, prayer, and adoration what the same God has done in the 
Exodus (Hosea 11:1), what he proclaimed in the eighth century (verses 
8-9), and what he did in his Son. To interpret “anti-typically” the 
former in the light of the latter is precisely what Hosea himself has done 
with verse 1 in the light of verses 8-9. The “canon” question is actually a 
question of obedient listening; it is not the application of an “orthodox 
principle.” 

Sermons on Hosea 11 may differ considerably depending upon whe- 
ther they are addressed to some powerful politicians or to a group of old 





44. For a helpful summary of the task of exegesis, see James L. Mays’ “Exegesis as a Theo- 
logical Discipline” (Inaugural Address, April 1960, Union Theological Seminary, Richmond), 
particularly his conclusions pp. 26 ff.; it is to be hoped that he will develop these conclusions 
further. See also the very deep essay Zur biblischen Hermeneutik, by K. H. Miskotte, Theolo- 
gische Studien No. 55, (Ziirich, 1959). 
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people in the country side.* I have given this article the risky title “God’s 
Conversion,” wishing to indicate something which, as I hear the text, 
ought to be at the center of the sermon. God sets his heart absolutely on 
man. His word comes to man in the midst of judgment. But the judg- 
ment is not qualified, nor is the way of salvation defined. The salvation 
is preserved in God’s holiness. The word of redemption is unexpected 
and, in fact, shocking. The third part of verse 8 expresses it in terms of 
God’s repentance. God does what man ought to do but cannot do (An- 
selm of Canterbury, and before him Athanasius, saw this as the center of 
all theology). While Israel must be brought back to the “Nullpunktsitua- 
tion” (position-point zero), she cannot. Conversion is impossible; so 
God does it. Is this so different from the reports that Jesus associated 
with the harlots? Hosea’s words proved to be lies, did they not? Ephraim 
was made like Admah and Zeboi’im, But Judah later claimed this chap- 
ter and the whole Northern tradition for its own, in the same way in 
which we say that Israel’s tradition belongs to us! The promise that God 
would create a new history, a fulfilled history, stands as promise in the 
midst of the judgment. Hosea’s words of promise are open-ended. It is 
definitely advisable*’ to stick closely to the text when preaching these 
marvellous promises. The four-fold structure of the text may be reflected 
in the sermon structure. But inasmuch as Judah was not preoccupied 
with the eighth century situation when reading Hosea, so we cannot 
turn the sermon into a historical lecture. The daring term “God’s Con- 
version” would then become absurd. But we must remember that we 
are not “better off” than Hosea with regard to our knowledge of God or 
our ability to preach: both he and we can only hear that the continuity 
of history is in God, if we see that we are a part of history in all its discon- 
tinuity. The “love of God” becomes a philosophical slogan, if we do not 
see that Hosea is a prophet of doom and judgment. How else can we see 
that God really turns toward man and sets his heart on him, really con- 
verting himself toward man who is incapable of conversion? But God’s 
conversion demands everything cf man. 





45. On this question and the question of Old Testament preaching, see Dietrich Ritschl, A 
Theology of Proclamation, (Richmond: John Knox Press, 1960), pp. 166 ff. and 174 ff. 


46. “The consuming holiness of Yahweh burns most brightly where his love is revealed in the 
choosing of Israel—under his gracious choosing, Israel, through disobedience, stands as the 
enemy par excellence” “Jesus Christ becomes the enemy of Yahweh in a way that compelled his 
disciples to see in him the transcendent fulfillment... ,” James A. Wharton, op. cit. p. 31. 


_47. See Dietrich Ritschl, op. cit. pp. 134 ff., 181 ff., where I attempted a more extensive 
discussion of the homiletical question. 





The Love Story of God 


A Sermon 


by WILHELM VISCHER 
Translated by Donatp G. MILLER 


And the Lord said to me, “Go again, love a woman who is beloved of a 
paramour and is an adulteress; even as the Lord loves the people of 
Israel, though they turn to other gods and love cakes of raisins.” 


—HOSEA 3:1 


Tuis is the love story of God! As a husband loves his wife who has be- 
come enamoured with a friend and is adulterous, so God loves us. And 
our love to God corresponds to the state of mind and the behavior of 
such a wife. Have we thought of ourselves thus? 

We are indeed pained by the fact that much in our lives is wrong and 
depraved. But is not the sustaining foundation of our existence, love, 
which binds us to God, deep and harmonious? 

If our inmost selves were right, then our life and the life of the whole 
world would form a wonderful harmony. The more grievously we sorrow 
over the fact that we do not live in this harmony, the less are we able to 
avoid the question whether it is really true that God loves us and that 
we love him. We are incessantly surrounded by love, day and night, 
waking and dreaming, in all phases of our development from infancy to 
old age. But the great question is whether we, with all this love, truly 
love God. Do we really know what it is to love God? 

“No, you know it not,” God said to the Israelites through the prophet 
Hosea. This also speaks now to us: You know not what it means to love 
God. Your heart does not seek me. You turn toward others. Your love is 
adultery, it is an inordinate desire for pleasure. What excites you is eating 
and drinking, beautiful clothes, the thirst for honor, the hunger for 
power, avarice, sexuality. These are the inclinations which drive you so 
vigorously ; these are the “gods” which you run after. You are forfeited 
to them with body and soul. You enjoy life with them. With them you 
pass the time. To them you sacrifice your health. 

We cannot deny it. If we pick up a newspaper, from the lead article 
to the final advertisements, almost everything is determined by this in- 
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ordinate desire. A walk through the streets of our cities and villages 
shows us that all classes of society, both in their work and their spare 
time, are driven in this fashion. We ourselves are no exception. We also 
are inflamed by an overstimulated sensuality, by greed, ambition, and 
lust for power. 


I 


This disease appears to be the truly distinguishing mark of our civiliza- 
tion. Yet simple people, primitive races, are likewise ruled by it. It was 
even in ancient times the powerful drive of the high civilizations of an- 
tiquity. Israel, the chosen people, should have been the great exception. 
God had called them to live by another love. He reminded them of this 
through the prophet Hosea: 


When Israel was a child, I loved him, 
and out of Egypt I called my son (11:1). 


God went with Israel through the solitude of the wilderness. There were 
they alone with one another. God was the one and only for Israel. He 
nourished and clothed her, carried her in his arms, taught her to take 
the first steps of faith, and instructed her to live by trust in him. 


Thus God brought Israel into his holy land. Then Israel turned away 
from the love of the one God. Instead of living by his grace, she allowed 
herself to be seduced by the forces of nature. She began, like the Canaan- 
ite farmers and the Phoenician merchants, to venerate as divine the 
“lords,” the “Baals,” who bestowed fruitfulness on the fields and the 
herds. Caught up in the heavy struggle for existence, she celebrated the 
“holy marriage” of the heavens with the earth. 

Do we feel this “love-religion” to be foreign paganism? Do we not, 
on the contrary, feel how overwhelmingly our blood and our spirit are 
deeply affected by it? It matters little that we do not have the same 
rites. The prophet Hosea reproached the country people of his land who 
practiced this nature religion: they “love cakes of raisins.” Since wine 
growing played a weighty role in Baal worship, the baking and eating of 
raisin cookies likely belonged to that also. In any case, they characterized 
the sort of love which the Song of Solomon portrays when the beloved 
sings : 

He brought me to the banqueting house, 
and his banner over me was love. 
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Sustain nie with raisins, 
refresh me with apples; 
for I am sick with love. 
O that his left hand were under my head, 
and that his right hand embraced me! (2: 4-6). 


Is that, then, something bad? Certainly not, if two human beings heartily 
and sincerely love each other. But it is an abuse if it is a loose pastime, 
sensuality without sincerity. And everything becomes reversed if love for 
God becomes transformed into eroticism. Then is our heart, and all our 
feeling, willing, and thinking determined by the unhampered impulse 
toward lust, toward pleasure and possessions, success, knowledge, and 
power. Then we exploit the energies of our love and our spirit and all 
the gifts of the creation in which we live, for the inconsiderate gratifica- 
tion of this impulse. Then it is precisely as the prophet Hosea describes: 


There is no faithfulness or kindness, 
and no knowledge of God in the land. 
There is swearing, lying, killing, stealing, and 
committing adultery; 
they break all bounds and murder follows murder (4:1, 2). 


Then there is no more order, either in private or in public life. Then 
politics in social relations as well as in national and international life is 
only a fever of violent passions (Chap. 7). 


II 


We know this ruin. From the prophet Hosea we must now be told that 
everything is disintegrating because we have broken the covenant of the 
love of God. What does this acknowledgment avail us, however, if we 
do not know how we should truly love God? What is genuine, unalloyed 
love? 


In every age serious men have tried, through asceticism and renuncia- 
tion, to raise their spirits out of the sultry atmosphere of vulgar sensuality 
to a spiritual love. Certainly we must exert every energy through self- 
discipline to master the sensual impulses and to conquer the common in- 
stincts through lofty spiritual striving. But it would be a misunderstand- 
ing if we think that we must become monks and nuns in order to love God 
aright. 
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That is not the message of the prophet Hosea. Some have wished so 
to understand him, as though he had said that all civilization were an 
apostasy from God. Israel should have planted no vineyards in the Holy 
Land and should have built no houses; they should always have lived 


in the same fashion as they did during the time that they were in the 
wilderness with God. 


Actually there were Israelites whose ideal was the nomad life. They 
were the sect of the Rechabites. They lived in the Holy Land as poor 
shepherds according to the precept of their ancestor: “You shall not 
build a house; you shall not sow seed; you shall not plant or have a 
vineyard ; but you shall live in tents all your days” (Jer. 35:7). 


But the prophet Hosea did not belong to this sect. For him the Lord 
was not a God of the wilderness and its ascetics but the Creator of the 
earth with all that it contains, who wills to delight men with his favor. 


He had led Israel into the Holy Land so that she could here live her life 
out of the fullness of his love. 


As he had chosen out of the whole of mankind a little people and 
bound himself to them in love, so had he chosen on the earth a little land 
and contracted a marriage with it. He had, so to speak, made the Holy 
Land his spouse. It should be the mother of his children. That means 
that Israel’s civilization in the Holy Land should be the shining example 
for the other nations of a pure godly civilization on earth. 


Now, however, a bastard civilization has come out of it. The mother 
has become a street woman. She runs after her paramours, the Baalls, 
the deified forces of nature, as though they were the ones who had 
given the water and the bread, the wool and the flax, the oil and the 
wine (Chap. 2). The Lord cannot acknowledge her children, that is, 
what has happened to Israel, as his children. He gives to them the names 
“Not pitied” and “Not my people” (1:6-9). 

He declares that he will punish the mother as an adulteress. He will 
uncover the nakedness of the land before the eyes of its paramours. He 
will take away from it all her plantings, the grainfields, the vineyards, 
the olive trees and the fig trees. He will destroy all civilization and turn 
the land again into a wilderness. Israel shall come to the discernment 
that the Lord and not Baal has given her all things. And all who see it 
shall acknowledge that the fruitfulness of the earth is neither a mysterious 
force nor a law of nature but a pure gift of the love of God. 


The Lord will lead his faithless people back into the wilderness again. 
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III 


There, in the loneliness of the wilderness, God will speak to the hearts 
of his people (2:14). So wonderfully faithful is his love. 

When the Holy Land is laid waste, when the chosen people shall have 
lost all the wealth with which God had blessed them, then they will in 
their need, like the Prodigal Son, “come to their senses” and think how 
good they had it at home with the father, and that distant from him 
they must perish with hunger. So will Israelites, when they are in need, 
determine: 

Come, let us return to the Lord: 
for he has torn, that he may heal us; 
he has stricken, and he will bind us up. 
After two days he will revive us; 
on the third day he will raise us up, 
that we may live before him (6:1, 2). 


“Need teaches prayer.” That proverb is right. We also know, however, 
that such prayer, if it is only forced out of us by need, does not seek God 
from the heart. It is still only a means to the end of satisfying our neces- 
sities, It is not genuine love. God cannot rely upon it. He asks himself: 


What shall I do with you, O Ephraim? 
What shall I do with you, O Judah? 

Your love is like a morning cloud, id 
like the dew that goes early away (6:4). 


Our hearts, dear reader, are just as fickle as this. There would never 
be a true fellowship of love between God and us if God did not love us 
in spite of all. God’s love is faithful, faithful until death. As a sign of this 
God strengthened the heart of the prophet Hosea, so that he must love 
his unfaithful wife all the more fervently in spite of all the sorrow that 
she brought on him and herself through her adultery. 

Far beyond the life of the prophet Hosea has the Lord kept the promise 
which he gave through him. He has never abandoned his beloved people. 
He went with them into exile. He betrothed himself to them anew and 
forever and led them home again to the Holy Land through the “door of 
hope” (2:14-23). 

The story of the love of God is a long road of suffering. How many 
times must God have asked himself whether it was all in vain. He wanted 
his people not to lose the evidence of his love. He willed not to abandon 
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mankind. He was to make the highest sacrifice for them. So deeply has 
he loved his people and so truly has he loved his world, that he gave his 
only Son. 

Then a horrible thing happened. It became fully manifest that those 
whom he loved were incapable of loving him. Away, away with him! 
Crucify him! they shouted. Was not everything destroyed by this? Can 
God now do anything other with Israel and the Holy Land and the 
whole earth with all who live on it than destroy them by fire as Sodom 
and Gomorrah? 

The Lord answers through the prophet Hosea: 


How can I give you up, O Ephraim! 
How can I hand you over, O Israel! 
How can I make you like Admah! 
How can I treat you like Zeboiim! 
My heart recoils within me, 
my compassion grows warm and tender. 
I will not execute my fierce anger, 
I will not again destroy Ephraim; 
for I am God and not man, 
the Holy One in your midst, 
and I will not come to destroy (11:8, 9). 


Nothing and no one can kill the love of God which is in Jesus Christ. 
It bursts forth from the grave and rises from the dead on the third day. 
Who, in the long run, can withstand this love? 





THE INTERPRETATION OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 





III. Promise and Fulfillment’* 


by WALTHER ZIMMERLI 
Translated by JAMES WHARTON 


THE question concerning the connection between the Old and New 
Testaments has been opened for our generation in a new way since 
critical study in both Testaments has disclosed new perspectives. A 
particularly striking way in which the New Testament conceives of the 
relationship of both Testaments is the language of promise and fulfillment. 
It would be a sharp criticism of the New Testament language of 
promise and fulfillment from the very outset if we were forced to con- 
clude that it had been pressed upon the Old Testament as something 
foreign, something not current in the Old Testament itself. Thus the 
first task must be to determine, through an investigation within the Old 
Testament, to what extent this New Testament language corresponds to 
authentic Old Testament forms, and to what extent it may be considered 
legitimate interpretation of these forms in its appropriation of them. 


I 


It is methodologically in order to begin with that which formed the 
core of Israel’s confession—the Pentateuchal traditions. In 1928 Galling' 
called attention to the fact that a peculiar two-fold aspect of the state- 
ments about the election of Israel may be discerned in the Old Testament 
Alongside the talk of Israel’s election in the event of the deliverance from 
Egypt, which may be found evenly distributed throughout all the differ- 
ent parts of the Old Testament, there stands the insistence (attested on a 
much narrower basis) that the election of Israel is grounded in the elec- 





*This article appeared originally in Evangelische Theologie, Jahrgang 12, 1952, Juli/August, 
Heft 1/2, pp. 6 ff., and has been subsequently published in Probleme Alttestamentlicher Herme- 
neutik, edited by Claus Westermann (Munich: Chr. Kaiser Verlag, 1960). 


1.K. Galling, “Die Erwahlungstraditionen Israels,’ BZAW 48 (1928). 
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tion of its patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Galling’ interpreted the 
proclamation about the patriarchs as a secondary structure, deliberately 
created in the early period of the monarchy and derived from a “greater 
Israel” ideology. As early as 1929 Alt* had shown that the word about 
the “God of the fathers” (more specifically the God of Abraham, the God 
of Isaac, the God of Jacob) may have retained original elements of tradi- 
tion from the pre-conquest period of the tribes. In them lie catalyzed the 
recollections of encounters between the individual patriarchal figures and 
God, recollections which were formerly at home among different tribal 
groups and independent from each other. Considering the sociological 
type of these groups (to be identified as semi-nomads, alternately seeking 
pasturage in desert and arable land), the supposition lies near at hand 
that the promise of possession of their own land played a role in the 
earliest form of this body of tradition. 


In the course of time this complex of patriarchal tradition underwent 
in Many respects a process of shaping and concentration, not to mention 
the heavy addition of material that bears the marks of the post-conquest 
period.* Through combination with the word about the deliverance of 
Israel from Egypt and the conquest of the land (which unquestionably 
stands at the center of the Israelite credo’) the patriarchal tradition was 
pressed into a unified succession of historical events. Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob no longer stand parallel to each other as separate figures 
proper to different tribal groups (which was probably the case at one 
time). They are condensed into a genealogical order, each patriarch 
embodying all Israel, the son carrying on the divine word of promise 
given to the father. There is only one history of Yahweh with his people 
Israel,® rather than many diverse histories. Structural accommodation to 
the Exodus story (itself already having been amplified by the account of a 
covenant ratification on the mountain of God) may be seen further in 
that now a covenant-ratification scene, accompanied by phenomena of 
fire and smoke,’ intrudes into the patriarchal narratives with the first 
member Abraham, hinting at the hidden norm of the Sinai event. More- 





2. Ibid., pp. 64 f., 74 ff. 
3. A. Alt, “Der Gott der Vater,’ BWANT 3. Folge Heft, 12 (1929). 


4. Here belong, above all, the cult legends which are connected with the patriarchal figures 
and point to holy places within the arable land. 


5. On this idea, see G. von Rad, Das Formgeschichtliche Problem des Hexateuchs, BWANT 4. 
Folge, Heft 26 (1938), Ges. Studien z. AT (1958). 


6. Cf. the basic analyses of M. Noth, Uberlieferungsgeschichte des Pentateuchs (1948). 
7. Gen. 15:7-12, 17-18 (J). 
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over, the strong stylization of the introductory portion of the Abraham 
story® (apparently composed de novo by the Yahwist) under the Exodus 
motif may be understood from this standpoint. In Genesis 15:7 one can 
hear the echo of the formula of Yahweh’s self-disclosure known from the 


introductory sentence of the Decalogue, “I am Yahweh, who led you out 
of Ur of the Chaldeans.” 


In the passages just cited, there is an unmistakable intention to make 
the patriarchal narratives parallel the Exodus tradition. In the light of 
this, it is all the more remarkable on the other hand to see at another 
point the increasing emergence of a basic element of the patriarchal 
stories which was originally quite independent of the Exodus tradition— 
the element of promise. This element of older tradition proved able not 
only to establish and maintain itself, but also to become dominant in the 
entire breadth of the patriarchal narratives, pervading normatively even 
those areas in which the traditional material itself was of a quite different 
sort. As early as the time of the Yahwist, the entire patriarchal history 
appears under the sign of promise. 


In this connection it must be made clear that this talk of promise is 
nothing rigid or crystallized. Even though it is precisely in these im- 
portant passages that the ceremonious formula of promise appears, never- 
theless the formula does not remain fixed, but evinces a turbulent history 
of extension and re-interpretation on a deeper level. 


The original content of the promise to the fathers raay have consisted 
in the pledge of the land. In Deuteronomy the promise in this form may 
still be discerned clearly in later times.’ Very early, however, the pledge 
of a great posterity was ranked alongside it. The extensive elaboration 
of this element, so powerfully emphasized through the use of the suspense- 
building motif of the childless wife in all three patriarchal stories,'® was 
probably due to the combination of patriarchal history with the Exodus 
tradition. There is a sharp contrast between the fathers, on the one hand, 
singled out and separated from their clans, and, on the other hand, the 
existence of Israel in its fulness as a whole people." In humble, aston- 
ished confession, the biblical writers express this in the symbolic figures 





8. Gen. 12:1 ff. 


g. G. von Rad, “Verheissenes Land und Jahwes Land,” ZDPV 66 (1943) p. 191 ff. (On p. 
192 von Rad has placed together all the promise passages and their various contents. ) 

10. Abraham-Sarah, Gen. 11:30; 15:2 ff.; 17:17; 19:11 f.; Isaac-Rebeccah, Gen. 25:21; 
Jacob-Rachel, Gen. 29:31; 30:1 f. 


11. This contrast-motif is used in a different way in the arrogant speech of those who remain 
in the land (Ezek. 33:24). 
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of the stars of the heavens, the sand of the sea, and the dust of the earth.” 

The vitality of the conception of promise may be seen in another way 
in the introductory passage of the Abraham story formed by the Yahwist. 
The word of Yahweh to Abraham which introduces the Abraham story” 
indeed sounds the note of land and posterity as elements of promise, but 
it clearly places them in the shadow of the pledge of a blessing (un- 
mistakeable in the five-fold use of the root brk). “Blessing” here means 
more than a mere numerical increase. This theme of the patriarchal 
history, newly composed by the Yahwist, can only be understood against 
the background of the theme of the “curse” stories in Genesis 3-11, which 
have been placed before it. The recognition of a specific intent in the 
composition of the Yahwist does not remove, even in this passage, the 
pertinent question, “What, from the point of view of content, is expressed 
through this transcending of the promises of land and posterity which are 
concretely unfolded in later chapters?” It can hardly be denied that we 
encounter here an expression of a deepening interpretation of the simple 
land and posterity promises. Here it is said: beyond the promise of land 
and increasing posterity, there is promised, in the coming history of 
Israel, a fulness of blessing thoroughly capable of constituting a universal 
counter-history to the world-wide history of curse related in Gen. 3:11 
(J). The old patriarchal history, which looked forward to fulfillment in 
the Conquest, is thereby placed in the tension of a much farther-looking 
expectation of fulfillment. For Abraham’s posterity finally to become a 
people and to possess the land of Canaan—this alone would not mean 
the full realization of the promise. The program of the Yahwist is here 
greater than the fulfillment about which he himself will later tell. Beyond 
his account of fulfillment, promise yet unredeemed will remain open. 


In another way, the Priestly document deepens the content of promise 
indicated above. Yahweh’s revelatory address to Abraham also mentions 
the promise of increase and land (Gen. 17:6-8), but adds to it a third 
aspect—the promise that God wills to be the God of Abraham and his 
posterity. In this address the first half of the covenant formula is cited, 
“I will be your God and you shall be my people.”’* The gift of the land 
and of increase (so the P document wants to say) are only the earnests 





12. Stars, Gen. 15:5; 22:17; Exod. 32:13; cf. further Deut. 1:10; 10:22; 28:62; Neh. 9:23; 
sand on the shore, Gen. 22:17; 32:13; cf. also Isa. 10:22; 48:19; dust of the earth, Gen. 
13:16; 28:14. 

13. Gen. 12:1-3. 

14.G. von Rad, “Verheissenes Land und Jahwes Land,” ZDPV 66 (1943), p. 196. Ges. 
Studien z. AT (1958). 
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of a greater promise—Yahweh wills the achievement of the reality of 
God’s own people, and he wills to be God who is near to his people. To 
sketch the mounting realization of this goal is the theme of the total 
narrative of the P document. This narrative shows, then, that the priestly 
author achieves the combination of the patriarchal narratives with the 
Exodus story under the arc of tension of promise/fulfillment on a much 
narrower basis than did the Yahwist. Whereas the Yahwist (intent on a 
parallel elaboration of the patriarchal and Exodus stories) did not hesi- 
tate to speak of a covenant of Yahweh with Abraham and a second cov- 
enant with the Israel of Moses’ time, the P document, on the other hand, 
senses in this two-fold form of the word about the covenant a language 
that is not fully appropriate to the word of promise and fulfillment. Con- 
sequently the P author speaks not a word about a covenant in the time of 
Moses.” The desire to present the element promise/fulfillment in a pure 
form has asserted itself here over the tendency to stylize the patriarchal 
and Exodus stories in parallel to each other. Thus the strange phenom- 
enon can be observed that the word about covenant, which was probably 
originally anchored in the account of the Sinai events, first intruded 
(through the Yahwist) into the Abraham story; afterwards, however (in 
the P document), it was suppressed in the very place where it originally 
inhered. 


After this glance at the turbulent elaboration of the promise to the 
patriarchs, perhaps now it is possible to give a more specific answer than 
has previously been given to a quite basic question: “Why were the pa- 
triarchal narratives, so understood, included in the complex of stories in 
which Israel related its primeval history as a folk?” In accord with the 
investigations of Alt concerning the “God of the fathers” one may an- 
swer first of all, simply: “Here certain ancient and authentic traditions 
have persisted.” This answer is important, but it is probably not sufficient. 
One can perceive clearly enough in other passages how various groups 
within Israel were able to forget old memories without a backward 
glance, eliminating them from the tradition when they did not fit the 
great context of the Yahweh history in which Israel believed.’® Alt has 
shown further that the way in which the gods of the fathers were con- 
nected to specific human groups (families, clans, tribes), and their move- 





15. Von Rad has pointed to this fact emphatically (Die Priesterschrift im Hexateuch, BNANT 
4. Folge, Heft 13 (1934), 176 f.). 


16. How completely, for example, have the immigration traditions of the Galilean tribes 
disappeared! 
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ment toward social and historical functions, must have been favorable to 
the combination of the patriarchal traditions with the Yahweh faith.” 
From another standpoint Noth has established the fact that the common 
way in which the patriarchal history and the conquest tradition point to 
possession of arable land must have brought both complexes of tradition 
close together.® Beyond all of these historical and traditio-historical 
considerations, however, the theological statement must be essayed: In 
the language about promise, which in the patriarchal era already pre- 
cedes the election of the historical Israel, the Israelite faith apparently 
recognized a fully authentic, indeed necessary (from the standpoint of 
content) exegesis of that which is properly intended in the Exodus credo. 
The word about the promise to the fathers is understood by the faith of 
Israel (which in the first line pointed toward Yahweh, the God who had 
led them out of Egypt), not as a competing or endangering element, but 
as an unfolding development pertinent to the genuine meaning of the 
Exodus confession, and indeed securing it. Only in this way can one 
understand that the word about the promise of Yahweh to the fathers 
seeps into almost all the patriarchal narratives like a liquid dye, giving 
them the quite specific coloration which distinguishes them even in a 
superficial reading. 

With this consideration, however, the question concerning the theo- 
logical meaning of the category promise/fulfillment comes insistently to 
the fore. What is it that gives this language such indispensable signifi- 
cance in the innermost circle of the Old Testament credo? 

A first consideration is easily recognized: the category promise/fulfill- 
ment serves to secure the irrevocable validity of the gift bestowed by God. 
Behind the gracious favor of Yahweh, which Israel had experienced in 
the deliverance from Egypt, in the covenant ratification on the mountain 
of God, and in the leading into the land, there stands not merely a mo- 
mentary impulse of Yahweh, which can be reversed capriciously tomor- 
row, on a new impulse; what happens to Israel is that which Yahweh has 
promised of old in his word. The fulfillment of such promises proclaims 
the faithfulnes, of Yahweh which remains steadfast throughout all time. 

In order to judge adequately the uniqueness and the importance of this 
word, we would do well to ask how peoples surrounding Israel described 
the validity of a fundamental religious givenness in similar relationships. 
Why is Babylon the holy city? It is because, at the time after the battle 


17. Op. cit., p. 66. 
18. Op. cit., p. 59. 
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in which Marduk conquered the chaos-dragon and built heaven and 
earth, the Annunaki in gratitude built the temple Esagila and the temple 
tower as a dwelling for Marduk, and so brought Babylon into being.” 
In the Assyrian period, in the city of Asshur, the same narrative was taken 
over as the basis for the holiness of the city and its temple Esharra.” Why 
is Thebes, the city of Amon, the holy center of Egypt? It is because it is 
the “honorable hill of the Primeval beginning, the beneficent eye of the 
Lord of all, his beloved place, which bears his beauty and surrounds his 
entourage.’ Hermopolis and other Egyptian cities made similar claims.” 


Israel answers the question as to the validity of the honor of its own 
land thus: it is the “sworn” land, that is, the land pledged to Israel 
through the promise. In Israel the category promise/fulfillment takes the 
place of the mythical orientation which prevailed in its environment. 
Faith in the gracious favor of God toward Israel made visible in the gift 
is not substantiated by tracing the human in an unbroken line back to the 
divine, erasing the limits of space and time. Rather this substantiation is 
found in the reference to the word of promise which precedes in history 
the event of realization. Yahweh substantiates his act through his word, 
and alongside this there is no impersonal obligation of Yahweh, grounded 
in mythical relationships, which could help toward substantiation. 


If we attempt now to define the category promise/fulfillment more 
deeply in terms of its content, a primary point to establish is this: promise 
and fulfillment encompass in every case a specific historical space. They 
are bound inseparably to history; not merely to a “historicity” conceived 
as having no extension in either direction, but a history which is extended 
in time. Without such a history, promise/fulfillment is inconceivable. 
This category is an unlimited safeguard against every attempt at self- 
redemption from this temporally extending course of history, subject as 
it is to the lowliness of ever-recurring accidental and unfathomable 
events. Anyone who knows of promise and fulfillment is responsible to a 
yesterday about which he has heard something, and he walks toward a 
tomorrow. This category guards against every flight into a timeless, 
mystical understanding of God’s nearness, as well as against an under- 
standing of encounter with God reduced to a single existentialistic point 





19. Enuma elish VI 34 ff. (Gressmann, AOT2 122 f.; Pritchard, Ancient Near Eastern Texts, 
p. 68 f.). 


20. AOT?2, p. 132. 


21. H. Kees, “Agypten. Religionsgeschichtliches Lesebuch2,” 10 (1928), p. 3. 
22. Op. cit., pp. 3 f. 
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without historical relatedness, Israel has been given the land and has 
been called to its proper being through a word of promise; when Israel 


speaks of fulfilled promise, it knows about its historical origins in the 
patriarchal period. 


A second point is implicit in this: the recognition that this historical 
path stands under a definite tension. Anyone who speaks of promise and 
fulfillment knows of veiled purposes and distressed waiting; he knows 
of walking, and not only of standing still; he knows of a summoning, 
and not only of a looking on. History receives a declivity toward that 
which is yet to come. But this is not merely a declivity determined by 


empty motivating powers, but one which stands illuminated by clear 
words. 


All of these moments emerge clearly in the language about promise 
and fulfillment. Through the appropriation of the patriarchal tradition 
and in the placing of it before the Exodus tradition, the credo of Exodus 
and conquest not only undergoes an enrichment but a substantiating 
explication, It is obviously then understood only when it is heard in this 
aspect of motion and authentic historicity. 


II 


Until now we have followed the language of promise and fulfillment 
in the innermost circle of the Old Testament credo. It would be remark- 
able if it did not appear also as a structural line in the other Old Testa- 
ment statements. 

In his Studies in Deuteronomy, von Rad has also thrown light on the 
theology of history in the Books of Kings.” He has shown how the entire 
history of the monarchical period is shaped, according to the Deuterono- 
mistic understanding, in terms of the fulfillment of a prophetic word 
which always recurs anew. The prophet has an unmistakeably functional 
significance in this historical work. The promise of Nathan to David runs 
through the entire royal history of Judah. The threat of Ahijah of Shiloh 
and the promise to Jeroboam foreshadow the coming event of the division 
of the monarchy and of the independent northern kingdom; the word of 
the unknown man of God from Judah foretells the pious king Josiah from 
afar; and so it continues throughout all the named and unnamed prophets 
until the end of the Kingdom of Judah. 





23. G. von Rad, Deuteronomium studien B: Die deuteronomistische Geschichtstheologie in den 
Kénigsbuchern (1947), Ges. Studien z. AT (1958). Translated by D. Stalker in Studies in 
Biblical Theology, No. 9, Henry Regnery Company, Chicago, 1953. 
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When we compare this group of statements with the promise to the 
fathers, we see on the one hand that the language of promise and fulfill- 
ment here no longer attaches only to the great basic affirmation of the 
bestowal upon Israel of its existence as a people and the bestowal of the 
possession of land; but this language has dared to move out into the 
separate branches of the history of Israel. Alongside the great pervading 
promise to David, which existed from the time of II Samuel 7, maintain- 
ing its force in the entire subsequent history, there appear also the 
small episodic events of dynastic changes in Israel,” the rebuilding of 
Jericho,” the Josianic reform,” and Josiah’s death,” all clarified by 
prophetic words which precede them. In a certain sense this represents 
an exemplification, worked out in individual cases, of the fact that the 
total history of God’s people, also in many separate decisions, is stretched 
in an arc of tension from promise to fulfillment. 


On the other hand, it is also plain here how much the knowledge of 
promise and fulfillment entails a journey, a “being on the way.” The Deu- 
teronomic history may well have been written during the Exile, at the 
time of the collapse of Israel’s history. It is clear that its author under- 
stands this event not merely as a catastrophe which has stripped history of 
its meaning, a catastrophe which now hangs timelessly over him; he has a 
Yesterday. The collapse which lies behind him is the judgment of Yah- 
weh, which, in its character of fulfilled prophecy, is more than an anony- 
mous fate. But he also stands before Tomorrow—even if this tomorrow is 
characterized only by the despairing question as to whether the promise 
to David has lapsed completely. 


The comparison with the promise to the fathers also touches on another 
aspect. A new-content emerges in the promise. In the statements of 
promise in the Books of Kings the note of judgment and doom is sounded. 
The question as to how this new content of promise is to be evaluated 
must be our concern in later connections. 


Finally, this point ought to be made: in the patriarchal stories the 
word of promise was spoken personally by God to the one receiving it; 
here the word is bound, for the most part, to a specific group of men 
who can be described in terms of an office. The prophet has become the 
bearer of the office of mediating the promise. 





24.1 Kings 14:6 ff./15:29; 16:1 ff./12:21, 23/ II Kings 9:36. 
25. Joshua 6:26/ I Kings 16:34. 

26. Does I Kings 13:2 envision II Kings 23:30? 

27.11 Kings 22:15 ff./23:30. 
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This is the place to pause and allow room for a parenthetical considera- 
tion. Until now, promise/fulfillment has been described as a category 
peculiar to the Old Testament. But does not this category indeed extend 
into the area of a much broader relationship in the history of religion? 
Individuals who bring divine oracles interpreting the future are found 
not only in Israel. Mesopotamia knows a very elaborate soothsaying 
tradition, over which Shamash rules as lord of the oracle and master of 
divination.” In the form of the auditory oracle or the dream, Assarhad- 
don and Assurbanipal receive definite advice in specific historical situa- 
tions.” There are texts from Egypt which tell of the choosing of a young 
king to become monarch in a way reminiscent of elements in the Books 
of Kings.” We have texts from Egypt and Mesopotamia which foretell 
times of doom or prosperity coming upon the entire land.” It is clear 
from the polemic introduction of the Deuteronomic law governing 
prophecy” that there was no lack of such persons having to do with 
prophecy also in Israel’s more immediate environment. 

In view of ail this information, the first thing to establish is that, 
phenomenologically, these figures have some things in common. We see 
how near one can come to the other in such incidents as the coming of the 
seer Balaam from a foreign land, fulfilling the function of a man of God 
at an important juncture, throwing light upon the coming history of 
Israel in his prophecy ;® or the witch of Endor taking over the function 
of a prophet of doom against Saul (although this function is interrupted 
by the figure of Samuel whom she has conjured) .* Unmistakeably, the 
phenomenon of a wordbearer who interprets the future—acknowledged 
as a phenomenon widespread in the history of religions (van der Leeuw 
talks here of a “speaker” )—has become in Israel an office which has to 
do especially with prophecy. 

But one must add immediately that, in spite of all phenomenological 
similarities, the root of the matter in the Old Testament is something 
different when prophecy is heard. The sort of prophecy that one en- 
counters in Israel’s environment always gives the impression of isolated 





28.B. Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien II (1925), pp. 242 ff. 

29.H. Gressman, AOT2 pp. 281-283; J. B. Pritchard, ANET pp. 449-451. 
30. J. B. Pritchard, ANET, pp. 447-449. 

31. AOT2 pp. 46-55; Pritchard, ANET, pp. 441-446. 

32. Deut. 18:10 f. 

33. Num. 22-24. 

34.1 Sam. 28:3 ff. 

35.G. van der Leeuw, Phinomenologie der Religion (1939), p. 204 ff. 
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assertions. They do not combine to form a total history overarching the 
generations and determined by a unified will. It is rather a question of 
prosperity for the individual king, Assurbanipal, or the proclamation of 
a time of distress, rescue from which will be achieved by a single saviour- 
king; at the court of this king, the formulation of prophecy was probably 
composed post eventum for his glory.* One can discern elements of this 
kind also in Old Testament prophetic words, but all of these words are 
sustained in a quite different manner by a knowledge of a great history 
which includes every individual dynasty, in which Yahweh’s will for 
justice is being worked out in a manner far transcending the figure of the 
specific king in question. Blessing or rejection occur not in the free capri- 
ciousness of history, but each king stands always in a recognizable rela- 
tionship to this all-encompassing will of God for his people which is 
oriented in terms of a definite divine justice. The word of Balaam and 
even the act of the witch of Endor (without her conscious intent) must 
accede to this orientation, just as in the patriarchal narrative the blessing 
of Isaac, in its content of promise, had to submit to the will of Yahweh 
against the subjective will of Isaac.” 


But we cannot speak of such matters only with reference to the narra- 
tive books. We can no longer pass by the figures in whom promise in the 
Old Testament is most openly expressed—the written prophets. They 
must now be dealt with quite fully in their own terms. 


The specific form in which the prophetic word appears is the mes- 
senger’s address.* The prophet understands himself above all as a mes- 
senger. He must bring news of that which is to come. Everything else he 
may have to say, whether diatribe, cries of woe, admonition, or exhorta- 
tion to conversion, is secondary to that principal function, no matter how 
valid it may be in its own content. It belongs to the essence of the mes- 
senger that he is the forerunner of the thing which he announces. The 
messenger is superfluous when the coming event instantaneously announces 
its own arrival. Thus the messenger’s word always sets up a tension-laden 
interval between the message and the occurrence of that which is an- 
nounced. This time interval which is granted in the sending of the mes- 
senger is then properly understood by the listener when he understands it 





36. The text found in AOT2 p. 283 f., Pritchard, ANET p. 451 f., for example, speaks about 
the alternation of periods of blessing and of doom without any deeper motivation. 


37. Gen. 27. 


38. For its form, cf. L. Koehler, “Deuterojesaja,” BZAW 37 (1923), pp. 102 ff. and also his 
Kleine Lichter (1945), pp. 11-17. 
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as a time in which it will be possible for him to bend himself to the will of 
the one who sends the message. This can be recognized particularly well 
in the prophetic paradigm-story of Jonah, for example, where the precise 
duration of the time interval is stated: “Yet forty days and Nineveh will 
be destroyed!” Therefore the promise here, as always, sets up a unique 
interval for freedom. This is true even of the preaching of Isaiah “lest 
they see with their eyes and hear with their ears....” No matter how 
much it was rejected by the masses, this preaching was able to assemble 
a circle of disciples about Isaiah, disciples who may have been the ones 
intended in the preaching about the Remnant. The confrontation of 
Isaiah with Ahaz also makes this time interval visible. Even for the 
proclamation of Ezekiel to the “stiff-necked house that will not hear,’ 
what we have said holds true. The very fact that this prophet understands 
his office as the office of the watchman who, in view of the coming judg- 
ment, must warn the godless individual at the cost of his own life,’ shows 
that he also knows about the interval which is held open. 

The preaching of the prophets which precedes the coming event, then, 
takes away from it the anonymity of a meaningless stroke of fate. That 
which is te come will be a word-become-history. This must be amplified 
immediately by a further distinction in order to be fully accurate. There 
is also a form of prophecy which cannot be freed from fatalism. The 
prophecy of Cassandra in Aeschylus’ Agamemnon points to an imperson- 
ally happening event in which an old curse is inexorably fulfilled.” The 
prophetic message, by contrast, alludes again and again to an event which 
is personally brought to pass by God, and therefore an event which is 
supremely personal in its intention.” Thus the soothsaying elements in 
the prophetic proclamation—that is, the elements which point to the 
events in history which are yet to come—can often fall strangely into the 
background, and can be retained with an almost lukewarm indefinite- 
ness. Anyone who tries to discover from the words of Amos a fortune- 
teller’s unambiguous picture of that which is to come will find himself 
in difficulty. Does Amos foresee earthquake or plague or crop-failure or 
military distress or extermination of the people or exile? The proclama- 
tion of Amos becomes completely unambiguous, however, when he pro- 





39. Jonah 3:4. 

40. Ezek. 3:7. 

41. Ezek. 9:16 ff.; 33:1 ff. 
42. Agamemnon, 1072 ff. 


43.W. Zimmerli, Gericht und Heil im alttestamentlichen Prophetenwort (Der Anfang, 
Zehlendorfer Vortrage [1949], pp. 21-46). 
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claims in that which is to come the one who is personally coming. 
“Prepare to meet your God, O Israel!’ With irritating carelessness 
Hosea can place the threat of being carried away into Egypt right along- 
side talk of being carried away into Assyria.” But when he talks about the 
one who comes in history, whether Assyria or Egypt be given the upper 
hand, all ambiguities cease. “I am like a moth to Ephraim and like dry 
rot to the house of Judah... I will be like a lion to Ephraim and like a 
young lion to the house of Judah. I, even I, will rend and go away, I will 
carry off, and none shall rescue.” “I, even I. . .”—this is the unambigu- 
ous center of all coming events. In the talk about the coming Day of 
Yahweh, which the prophets appropriate from the popular expectation 
and fill with new content, this personal center of the coming event be- 
comes most transparent, from the terminological point of view. Yahweh 
himself is the future about which they speak. 


How is this Yahweh-event to be described, then, in terms of content? 
It is a bit off course to speak here of “the prophets” in a comprehensive 
way, since very strong differences can be perceived in the structuring of 
the message at given points; moreover, there are differences between the 
preaching in the Northern Kingdom and in Judah which must not be 
overlooked. First of all it is plain that the coming Yahweh-event heralded 
by the prophets is decisively directed toward Israel as the people properly 
addressed by it, the people to whom its primary vengeance is turned. It is 
an event in which the God of Israel from Egypt,” the Holy One of 
Israel, confronts his people. 


In this event the terrifying work of the Holy One of Israel, whose 
wrath burns in judgment upon his people, stands unmistakeably in the 
foreground in the public preaching of the earlier prophecy. Because the 
work that Yahweh announces in his promise is nothing less than the work 
in which Yahweh, the Holy One of Israel is himself fully involved and in 
which he purposes to be glorified, therefore it becomes ever plainer in the 
prophetic promise that Israel will not be able to survive in this event. 
The reality of the people of God can actually survive only in their death 
before the Holy One who has drawn near, in which everything given to 
them in the strength of the old promise—land, posterity, monarchy, and 





44. Amos 4:12. 

45. Hos. 9:3, 6. 

46. Hos. 5:12, 14. 

47. Amos 3:1 f.; Hos. 12:10. 
48. Isa. 5:19; 43:3. 
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temple—are swallowed up together in judgment, and the covenant of 
Yahweh with Israel comes to an end. In Ezekiel, who carries Hosea’s 
and Jeremiah’s historical-theological points of departure through to 
their ultimate and most bitter consequences, this hopelessly-trapped 
existence of the people of God becomes visible in the sharpest form.” 
In the exile it breaks in upon Yahweh’s people in the historical event 
visible throughout the world. 

But alongside this dark language of promise there runs a different- 
sounding word, at times only quite softly audible, then breaking out fully, 
but never totally silent. Because Yahweh himself is there in the event 
announced by the messengers, it will never carry within it only the con- 
demning fire of his holiness, but also his holy, primeval loving kindness” 
and his jealous will to complete what he has begun. Thus the well-known 
elements of promise appear again at this point. The recollection of the 
promise to David determines Amos 9:11 f., and the talk of the saviour- 
king is normative for Isaiah g. The word about the shoot from the severed 
stump of Jesse*! attempts to make visible how judgment and salvation 
stand alongside each other in fulfillment. The new interpretation of the 
“steadfast, sure love for David” of Isaiah 55:3 recalls in its freedom of 
expression the deepening interpretation of the promise to the fathers 
which we characterized earlier. The knowledge of the election of Zion™ 
(perhaps connected with the election of David) determines the Zion 
affirmations of Isaiah, which hint at fulfillment rather than describe it. 
This knowledge also stands behind the image of eschatological realization 
in Ezekiel 40 ff., in which the old promise of the land is impressively 
connected with the thought that all salvation and healing in the land 
comes from the place where Yahweh has newly bestowed his presence.” 
In Deutero-Isaiah the old elements of the gift of the land, the increase 
of the people (contemporarily interpreted as the ingathering of the 
diaspora to Zion) , and the “steadfast, sure love for David” are actualized 
anew. All this is also related here to a central point—the presence and 
the glorification of Yahweh. Again there stands alongside this promise 
the event of historical fulfillment—the miracle of the resurrection of the 
people who were dead in the exile*—in the return and rebuilding of the 





49. W. Zimmerli, “Das Gotteswort des Ezechiel,’” ZThK, 48 (1951), pp. 249-262. 
50. Hos. 11:8 f. 

51.Isa. 11:1 ff. 

52.H. J. Kraus, Die Kénigsherrschaft Gottes im Alten Testament (1951), pp. 50 ff. 
53. Ezek. 43:1 ff. 

54. Ezek. 37:1 fff. 
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temple in Jerusalem. Is this the fulfillment of the prophetic promise? 

We must answer, “No.” Rather it ought to be made clear that there is 
no such thing as the prophetic promise which can be compressed into 
a unified formula. The prophetic word promises death and it promises 
life. Neither will it do to reduce the two opposing assertions to a single 
line through an historical construction by proposing the formula: the 
Old Testament prophetic promise develops from prophecy of doom to 
prophecy of salvation. We see in the post-exilic prophecy not only how 
expectation of full salvation is maintained (Haggai, Zechariah), but 
also how the message of judgment begins to recur (Malachi). Prophecy 
ends in a disquieting dissonance. The Yahweh event, which would unite 
the elements of death and life proclaimed by the prophets in a conclusive 
fulfillment has not yet come to pass. 


The prophetic promise proclaims at its deepest level not a coming 
something, after the manner of the fortune-teller, but he who comes, as 
he kills, as he calls to life. The remarkable freedom in the fulfillment of 
the prophetic word, as over against any predetermination of the coming 
event according to the calendar, can be understood only from this central- 
point of view;” only from this central point can one understand the often 
striking change of the historical content of the message. Isaiah’s language 
can move from the hard assurance of total desolation of the land” and the 
destroying day of Yahweh, to the comforting, “. .. do not fear... it shall 
not stand, and it shall not come to pass.” Deutero-Isaiah’s message 
apparently changed from the announcement of the eschatological coming 
of Yahweh, who miraculously leads his people back through the desert, to 
the concrete historical assertion of the liberation through Cyrus.” This 
raises the purely psychological question: how is the unshaken certainty 
of the prophet to be explained, in spite of a changing message? An 
“experience of disillusionment” exists only in certain literary studies in 
the prophets,” not at all in the prophetic word itself. The single excep- 





55. Apocalyptic (Daniel) no longer shows the same freedom. 
56. Isa. 6:11 f. 


57. 5k. Ftd, 7- 
58. J. Begrich, “Studien zu Deuterojesaja,” BWANT 4. Folge, Heft 25 (1938). 


59. The hypothesis of an experience of disillusionment based on the narrow ground of Isa. 
51:9-16 (probably not quite accurately interpreted) constitutes the weakest point in the 
otherwise so distinguished and challenging study of Begrich on Deutero-Isaiah. There is 4 
phenomenon of doubt-ridden temptation (Anfechtung) which emerges from the freedom of 
Yahweh over against his history and which is interpreted by the people again and again as the 
inability of Yahweh and of the prophetic word (Isa. 5:18 f.; Jer. 17:15; Ezek. 12:22). This 
should not be confused with an experience of disillusionment. Doubt-ridden temptation an 
disillusionment are two different things. The one who is tempted by doubts stands in the 
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tion is that of the man who is characterized in the prophetic canon pre- 
cisely as the typical example of the recalcitrant prophet in a didactic 
story: Jonah. Here the prophet (who would have enjoyed being proved 
correct in the word which he proclaimed, a word in fact understood as the 
fortune-teller’s sort of prediction of coming historical events) turns 
scoldingly against Yahweh because the ensuing Yahweh-event moved in 
a quite different direction as judged from outward appearances. The 
genuine prophet of the Old Testament knows, on the other hand, that in 
the last analysis he is no soothsayer (even though the actual words of his 
promise always refer to a definite history), because he proclaims the 
coming work of the one who remains lord over the way in which his will 
is to be realized. His wisdom remains the supreme wisdom, even in 
instances where the individual announcements with which he sends the 
messenger are full of contradiction. Isaiah sought to clarify the deed of 
Yahweh figuratively in the parable of the farmer who does different 
things at different time,, and yet whose total activity is the expression of a 
profound wisdom.” Yahweh remains in the right even when the messen- 
ger does not understand the secret relatedness of the individual messages. 
Jeremiah’s remarkable waiting and restraint in his proclamation is also to 
be understood from this standpoint." The prophet is never in control of 
Yahweh’s word; Yahweh remains free. The prophet can only await each 
new receiving of the message. When this has happened, then of course the 
message must be delivered with all certainty.” The prophetic message is 
never fixed, as it must be for the soothsayer; it can never be authenticated 
merely in terms of its material correspondence to a predicted set of facts; 
rather it is always the proclamation of the personal work of Yahweh. 
This is indicated precisely in the extraordinary certainty of the prophet. 
Only Yahweh himself can legitimately interpret his promise through his 
fulfillment; and the interpretation can be full of surprises even for the 
prophet himself. For the prophet, the certainty of his message does not 
lie in the objective authentication of its “soothsaying” content, which 
could be measured against a neutral norm ;® but this certainty rests alone 





tension of a life which gives God the glory and concedes that he is in the right even where 
human understanding is unable to see clearly (Jer. 12:1). Doubt-ridden temptation endures 
this tension. Disillusionment, on the other hand, has given up faith in the truth of God in 
his original word, even though it may be able to find it again on a different level. 

60. Isa. 28:23 ff. 

61. Jer. 28:11b. 

62. Jer. 28:12 ff., cf. also 42:1 ff. 


_ 63. Cf., for example, the word of Jeremiah to Hananiah (Jer. 28:7-9), which is by no means 
mperative, but simply challenges him to a consideration. 
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in the event of the renewed personal address of Yahweh, the event of the 
word.” 

For the prophet, this does not mean that the promise was called in 
question. Rather, all Old Testament prophecy lives from the certainty 
that the Yahweh-history, however opaque it may be, nevertheless takes 
place under the informing word of Yahweh; for this very reason the 
Yahweb-history is properly understood only as the residuum of his all- 
powerful word. “Surely the Lord God does nothing, without revealing 
his secret to his servants the prophets.” This certainty is most tri- 
umphantly expressed in Deutero-Isaiah, the prophet who confronted the 
gods of the world powers in the time of Israel’s utter humiliation. 
Yahweh speaks: “I am the first, and I am the last; besides me there is no 
god. Who has announced from of old the things to come [conjectured 
text]: Let them tell us [conjectured text] what is yet to be. Fear not, nor 
be afraid; have I not told you from of old and declared it? And you are 
my witnesses! Is there a God besides me? There is no Rock; I know not 
any.” If one relates these words only to the predictive content of Deu- 
tero-Isaiah and the earlier prophets he must conclude that this passage 
speaks in an incorrect and exaggerated way. Also in this case the true 
pathos and the massive assurance are anchored basically in the unshake- 
able certainty of the power of Yahweh’s promise; this is a certainty 
which cannot be attacked by pointing to individual “mistaken prophe- 
cies,” and yet a certainty which nonetheless is grounded completely upon 
Yahweh’s deed and word in history. His word, which announces history, 
also forms and shapes his history. “I, | am the Lord, and beside me 
there is no savior. I declared and saved and proclaimed; no stranger was 
among you; and you are my witnesses, says the Lord, and I am God.”” 





64. The tangential criterion of genuine prophecy found in Jer. 28:9 (occurring again in 
Deut. 18:21 f.), pointing to an objectively observable coming to pass of the prophetic word, 
must not be allowed to confuse the issue. In Deuteronomy, it is already plainly relativized in 
13:1. We never encounter the use of this criterion in Jeremiah; in fact it is a criterion which 
can never be used in actu, because of its very nature. Its point can never be a matter of sub- 
jecting Yahweh in his word to an objective test-case. Much rather, the prophet probably 
intends, also here, that Yahweh, the Lord of history himself, will publicly demonstrate the 
truth of his word of promise only through its fulfillment in the coming event. 


65. Amos 3:7. 
66. Isa. 44:6-8; cf. further, 41:22-24, 26; 43:9. 


67. Isa. 43:11 f. (Translators note: Zimmerli interprets the Hebrew of one phrase quite 
differently from the Revised Standard Version.) 
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III 


Let us take a summary glance at the Pentateuch and the prophets. The 
Pentateuch is the charter of Israel, giving information about the origin 
and the ordering of this people. Some prophetic diatribes indicate how 
this people, knowing itself as the people of God under the rubrics: elec- 
tion of the fathers, covenant, and law, runs the risk of thinking of itself 
as an entity which is accomplished and realized. Prophecy is aware that 
it is commissioned to oppose this kind of thinking. It knows of an im- 
minent new Yahweh-event. It calls the people anew into the movement 
of a history which presses from promise toward fulfillment. The element 
of promise/fulfillment became for the great prophets the major theme, 
unveiled in a new way. This is not to say that this theme had not been 
normative as early as the patriarchal narratives, but when the later Israel 
looked upon it merely historically as an inherited “possession”’ it stood in 
danger of being historically buried. 

Is this prophetic alarm legitimate from the point of view of the Old 
Testament? Or must it be characterized as only a fanatic marginal note? 
A closer look shows that the hidden knowledge of being underway from 
promise toward fulfillment in the framework of the history of Yahweh 
with his people occurs more often than might appear at first glance. It 
lies dormant also in texts which at first seem to speak simply about present 
affairs or even events already past. Some of the phenomena which have 
been described as “utopian” (thereby putting the question as to their 
actual meaning perhaps a bit prematurely) may go back to this basic 
structure of Old Testament language. 

At this point we must take a second look at the Pentateuch. Why is the 
entire Deuteronomistic account of the giving of the law (in contrast to 
the Book of the Covenant, which actually deals with the same matters in 
part) cloaked with an air of expectant waiting, and why do the benefits 
of the blessing, of life and of rest appear as great promises in the parene- 
sis? Is there not an overtone here of a hope which is yet unrealized, even 
for the times of the Deuteronomist”® This sort of thing reposes in an even 
more hidden way in the historical scheme of the Priestly document.” 
But when the erection of the tent sanctuary by Moses is described as the 
goal of the priestly history; when, in remarkable anticipation of history, 





_ 68. Ct. the guarded statements which point in the same direction in von Rad, Deuteronom- 
umstudien, pp. 50 f. [Studies in Deuteronomy, trl. by D. Stalker, p. 15, 21 ff.] 


69. Indications to this effect may be found in Noth, Uberlieferungsgeschichte des Pentateuchs, 
Pp. 263, 267. 
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certain elements of the Jerusalem temple are placed in the tent sanctuary; 
and when, further, the presence of Yahweh in the midst of his people is 
described as the supreme fulfillment—is all of this only a historiography 
which romantically transfigures its subject, a portrayal of the “good old 
days”? In this connection it is certainly not without significance that all 
of these holy ordinances (including the measurements of the temple 
presented in eschatological and not in contemporary historical form) are 
taken up in the Book of Ezekiel. Here they are a part of the expected 
event in which Yahweh will be present in his temple; and from the 
standpoint of this presence, the entire land (including that geographical 
puzzle of Palestine, the Dead Sea) will be made whole. The P document 
can hardly be interpreted rightly without reference to Ezekiel 40-48. 
What appears to be historical possession in P is in reality also hope. The 
Chronicler’s work must also be mentioned in this connection.” The 
extravagant description of the empire of David and Solomon (who, ac- 
cording to I Chronicles 28:5, shall “sit upon the throne of the kingdom of 
the Lord over Israel”) can be properly understood only when one sees 
here also the expression of hopeful expectation of that which is yet to 
come, breaking through the contemporaneous historical presentation. One 
has only to place Herodotus alongside this history-writing in order to 
recognize the unique character of the Old Testament historiography, 
which is committed to faith in God’s promise (something which probably 
deserves to be investigated again on a broader basis). 


A brief observation concerning the Psalms is in order at this point. The 
discussion as to whether eschatological elements are not present above 
all in the Psalms, which sing the praises of Yahweh, has been under way 
for a considerable length of time. Gunkel brought these elements together 
and discussed them under the title, “The Prophetic aspect in the Psalms” 
(“Das Prophetische in den Psalmen”’) .”’ This designation is accurate to 
the extent that the prophets are decisively responsible for the recognition 
that the center of everything that is promised is the coming Lord himself. 
It is too narrow, however, in that the so-called eschatological Psalms are 
by no means to be understood as the further development of the proc- 
lamation of the written prophets. In these Psalms the faith of the Old 
Testament people of God unfolds on a much broader basis, appealing 
also to the declarations of the very salvation theology which was attacked 


——— ae 





70. Cf. in this regard, G. von Rad, Das Geschichtsbild des chronistischen Werkes, BWANT 4. 
Folge, Heft 3 (1930), esp. pp. 119-132. 
‘71. H. Gunkel-J. Begrich, Einleitung in die Psalmen (1933), pp. 329 ff. 
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by the prophets. It becomes clear that, alongside all of the elements of 
retrospection into the creation and Israel’s Heilsgeschichte with Yahweh, 
the talk of Yahweh’s kingship, for example, is a language full of promise. 
A comparison with the Babylonian psalms, which are in other respects so 
closely related, may serve to clarify certain points. An analogous observa- 
tion can be made in the Royal Psalms. Over the king in Jerusalem stands 
the old promise to David. Accordingly, at a time when the Davidic 
monarchy has disappeared, one can hear the passionate questioning of 
Yahweh about the fulfillment of the promise which still tarries.” But also 
in those instances where the contemporary king is spoken of, it is 
repeatedly noticeable how the language transcends contemporary des- 
cription in the direction of a superlative which is by no means completely 
realized. This is not to be dismissed by ascribing it to the exaggerations 
of court style. Rather, because the anointed one has a significance in the 
historical purpose of Yahweh on the basis of the word concerning David, 
a superlative word about the king’s righteousness and power and respon- 
sible relationship to God enters into the language about the contemporary 
king ; and this is a language which arouses the expectation of a greater one 
who is yet to come.” The same phenomenon can be perceived in Deutero- 
Isaiah’s words about the servant of Yahweh, in which he seeks to sketch 
the existence and office of the prophet in their ultimate meaning.” 
When we survey the entire Old Testament, we find ourselves involved 
in a great history of movement from promise toward fulfillment. It flows 
like a large brook—here rushing swiftly, there apparently coming to rest 
ina quiet backwater, and yet moving forward as a whole toward a distant 
goal which lies beyond itself. At the same time the Old Testament refers 
again and again to historical realizations which have happened and are 
happening. This probably appears most fully in Joshua 21:45, where it is 
said with reference to the fulfillment of the promise of the land: “Not 
one of all the good promises which the Lord had made to the house of 
Israel had failed; all came to pass.” Here the brook appears to have 
come to a standstill. But in fact this is only apparent; in what follows the 
Book of Judges will make clear the aspect of watching and waiting for the 
“helper” who will make room and give Israel rest. Farther along, the 
story of Saul’s anointing by Samuel will name the one who will bring 





72. Ps. 89. 
73.G. von Rad, “Erwagungen zu den Kénigspsalmen,” ZAW 58 (1940/41), pp. 216 ff. 


74. H. W. Wolff, Jesaja 53 im Urchristentum (2. Aufl. 1950) ; W. Zimmerli, Studies in Biblical 
Theology The Servant of God, 1957. 
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rescue to the beleaguered folk ;” but how history is to be set in motion by 
the anticipation of the obedient fulfillment of the role of the anointed, 
over and beyond the promise to David! 


It would not do to construct a fixed systematic of fulfillment. The 
following observations can be made, however, concerning the fulfillments 
of which the Old Testament speaks. These fulfillments never lead out of 
the historical realm into an a-historical world. They are fulfillments for 
and in the midst of the historical Israel or the peoples which have to do 
with Israel. These fulfillments are always the will of God which has 
become event. Thus the question concerning further fulfillment always 
involves the more pressing question of the still further, the ultimate will 
of Yahweh. But because this is so, every Old Testament event receives 
increasingly the character of a fulfillment which in turn presses the 
question of deeper fulfillment. All Old Testament history, insofar as it is 
history guided and given by Yahweh’s word, receives the character of 
fulfillment; but in the fulfillment it receives a new character as promise. 
At the same time the promise knows that it must allow itself to be cor- 
rected through the freedom of the divine fulfillment, because Yahweh 
himself is the center of all promise. No summons which would call this 
history to its conclusion can be heard in the Old Testament. On the 
contrary, we can observe that some prophecy remains inert, and that some 
prophetic utterances are mutually contradictory in terms of their im- 
mediate contents, At one point the fulfillment of the role of the earthly 
messiah is expected; at another, the perfection of the kingship of Yahweh 
is spoken of without mention of any earthly king. Here the radical ex- 
tinction of Zion is hinted ;” there its ultimate glorification at the end of 
the age is expected.” One cannot calculate from the Old Testament a 
smoothly developing summation of all promises. 


IV 


The New Testament message of fulfillment thus stands over against 
this situation in the Old. In Jesus Christ the apostles attest the word of 
God which has become wholly event, and the event that is the word of 
God, wholly and completely. In him (as Paul formulates it) all promises 
are yea and amen.” In his cross, the impossibility (which the prophets 





75.1 Sam 9:16. 

76. Mic. 3:12. 

77. Isa. 2:1 ff.; Mic. 4:1 ff. 
78. II Cor. 1:20. 
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had proclaimed) of a righteousness of Israel’s own, and the end of the 
covenant conceived in the law emerges radically. The judgment against 
sin, promised by the prophets, falls here in such a way that neither Jew 
nor Greek can avoid it. In the resurrection of Christ, however, the rem- 
nant-event of Israel occurs. From the standpoint of the resurrection the 
remnant-event is made visible as resurrection from the dead” and new 
creation ® in a radicalness only rarely conceived by the prophets. Here 
Israel undergoes its deepest humiliation and at the same time the deepest 
confirmation of its election, in the one rejected by the masses of the his- 
torical Israel. Here the old covenant is finished in that the new covenant 
is established in the midst of Israel in the sacrifice and resurrection of 
Christ; now, however, the covenant is established in a freedom which 
involves the extending of an invitation to those who stand without. Here 
every prerogative of Israel according to the flesh is ended, in order that the 
Israel of God* may take shape in the body of the resurrected one. 

What is the situation with regard to the question of promise and ful- 
fillment? First of all it is quite clear that the core of the New Testament 
good news is the preaching of the Today of fulfillment. The king’s shout 
is here sounded, in view of the present reality. This affirmation can be 
heard most radically in the Johannine writings. In Christ, life, resurrec- 
tion, and salvation are present in history. Along with this, however, it 
remains clear that the Christ-event into which the believer is ingrafted 
through faith stands against a world of death and sin from which the 
believer is not removed.” Faith is nevertheless the organ of contact with 
and growth into the new. Paul develops this in the formulation, “For we 
walk by faith and not by sight.”” Unmistakeably, then, the existence of 
the believer in Christ comes to stand in a new way under an arc of tension 
between promise and fulfillment,” precisely through this fulfillment 
which the entire New Testament proclaims as a “once for all,’ an 
unrepeatable and also unsurpassable fulfillment. In a new and much 
more serious manner there begins a running toward the goal which lies 
ahead.® In its prayer the congregation is commanded to beseech in a new 


79. Ezek. 37:1 ff. 
80. Isa. 43:18 f. 


81. Gal. 6:16. G. Schrenk (Fudaica 5 [1949], pp. 81 ff.) would like to relate the passage only 
to the Jews who believe in Christ, however. 

82. John 17:15. 

83. II Cor. 5:7. 

84. Rom. 6:10; Heb. 7:27; 9:12; 10:10. 

85. For the proclamation of Jesus, cf. W. G. Kiimmel, Verheissung und Erfiillung (1945). 

86. Phil. 3:13 f. 
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way, “Thy kingdom come .. . Deliver us from evil.” With all of its knowl- 
edge of fulfillment, it never occurred to those of the Christian faith to 
alter this supplication into an affirmation in the perfect tense, and to dis- 
pense with the prayer. But the new aspect of awaiting fulfillment is that 
fulfillment can bring nothing more than the open unveiling of that which 
is already fulfilled. All supplication for fulfillment in the congregation 
of the new covenant merges in the single plea, “Come, Lord Jesus!” 
Every effort to run toward the goal and to lay hold of it becomes a run- 
ning toward him who has already laid hold of the believer, before all of 
his running.” Every cry for redemption is a cry from the mouth of one 
who knows that he is redeemed. So the history after the event of fulfill- 
ment in Christ (sealed on Good Friday and Easter), anticipating ful- 
fillment in none other than just this Christ who will come again, becomes 
a history of a special sort. Its end, toward which the promise presses, can 
be nothing other than its beginning in Jesus Christ. 

Looking back at the Old Testament from this point, it is clear first of 
all that in Christ the Old Testament is at an end. The Old Testament 
history does not simply extend into the New Testament history in an 
unbroken line. Christ is the end of the old covenant and its promise. But 
this is not so in such a way that he has denied the Old Testament, thrust- 
ing it aside as an alien book and abrogating the form of its historicity as 
a false one.” Christ is at the same time the fulfillment of the Old Testa- 
ment, in which it comes to its ultimate honor. The Old Testament does 
not sink into something nonessential in Christ, even though it is at an 
end in terms of its own word. Christ in his kingship is not fully understood 
except as one relates the Old Testament proclamation of promise to him, 
even though now he alone can be the legitimate interpreter of the Old 
Testament language of promise. 


Here again we find repeated in a remarkable way the procedure which 
was the starting point for our discussion of the Old Testament. Just as 
Israel, which knows Yahweh as its God who delivered it from Egypt, 
found the legitimate explication of its confession of faith in the incorpora- 
tion of the promise to the fathers into its credo, so the primitive Christian 
faith, born of confrontation with the living Christ, found the legitimate 
explication of the Christ-event upon which it depends by incorporating 





87. Rev. 22:20; I Cor. 16:22. 
88. Phil. 3:12. 


89. Cf. W. Kamlah, Christentum und Geschichtlichkeit (a. Aufl. 1951), Chap. 1, “Die 
Uberwindung der israelitisch-jiidischen Geschichtlichkeit.” 
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the Old Testament promise. By the appropriation of the category 
promise/fulfillment, any mythical orientation of the election and covenant 
| events was done away, and all of the mythical vocabulary and concep- 

tuality which came in subsequently at this or that point” was sub- 
ordinated to authentic historical interpretation, and demythologized. In 
a similar way, because of the Christ-event, there is achieved the same 
defense against direct mythical understanding and the same quality of 
interpretation from the standpoint of historical promise. Everything 
which happens afterward in the dispute with the Hellenistic and gnostic 
environment is carried on under the presupposition of this genuine histori- 
cal interpretation. Lord, Son of God, Word-become-flesh—this is he who 
now first and foremost is called the “anointed,” the Christ, also in the 
Greek-speaking world. This narae points to one who fulfills all Old Testa- 
ment promise. When the church then held fast to the Old Testament 
alongside the New in its canon, it was not merely obeying the law of 
historical inertia. When the church today holds fast to the Old Testament 
as a part of the canon, this is not merely the “result of a religious and 
ecclesiastical paralysis.”*' Rather, she confesses thereby her obedience 
toward the grace of Christ bestowed in genuine history, in opposition to 
all philosophical and mythological immediacy in the understanding of 
the Christ-event. 





Vv 


In his essay “Prophecy and Fulfillment’’’ Bultmann posed the question 
as to how far the category prophecy/fulfillment is still useable in the- 
ology, in view of present-day knowledge of the New and Old Testaments. 
His conclusion is that the Old Testament/Jewish history can only be 
called prophecy in its inner contradiction, in its failure (p. 381). In its 
fulfillment-citations in the New Testament reads the Old Testament word 
partly in the Old Testament/Jewish tradition as allusion to the fulfilling 
eschaton, and partly as allegorically disguised allusion to events of the 
Christ-history, in accord with Hellenistic/Stoic conceptions. Neither of 








90. For example, the designation of Jerusalem as the Mountain of God in the north (Ps. 
48:3), as the navel of the world (Ezek. 33:12); the designation of the king as God (Ps. 
45:7) or as the son of God (Ps. 2:7). Cf. also the talk about creation as a battle with a 
dragon (Isa. 51:9 f., and elsewhere). 

91. A. von Harnack, Das Evangelium vom fremden Gott (2. Aufl. 1924), p. 217. 

92. Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche 47 (1950) 360-383. Since Bultmann speaks (under 
the heading of “prophecy”) about most of the matters with which we have dealt under the 
somewhat broader term “promise,” a criticism of Bultmann’s theses in the present connection 
is not beside the point. 
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these alternatives, according to Bultmann, can be maintained any longer, 
in view of the present-day level of historical knowledge. In this judgment 
Bultmann measures the Old Testament words from the perspective of the 
soothsaying word, and establishes thereby how they fall short of the ful- 
fillment in Christ. One can see in Old Testament prophecy (and not 
only there) how the soothsaying element is plainly relativized in favor 
of the promise of the personal Lord who is drawing near. Anyone who 
sees this must conclude that Bultmann has not done justice to the Old 
Testament’s own understanding of the word of promise at this point. 

Bultmann further attempts to demonstrate from the Old Testament 
ideas of the covenant, the royal lordship of Yahweh, and the people of 
God, how these three central spheres of proclamation tend to become 
questionable in their relationship to Israel, the people of God, even in the 
Old Testament proclamation itself. Actually, they can only be realized 
eschatologically. But even the eschatological formulations of the prophets 
do not surrender their relatedness to the historical Israel. Thus the New 
Testament proclamation begins here with the radical eschatologizing 
which dissolves every connection with the ethnic entity Israel, and pro- 
claims covenant, royal lordship of God, and people of God as present in 
Christ and his congregation, in eschatological contemporaneity (and thus 
“de-secularized”). In this way, Old Testament history can only become 
promise in the sense that it is a history of failure. Bultmann believes that 
he is simply following the Pauline interpretation of the law with this 
conception: “Faith, in order to be sure of itself, requires knowledge of 
the meaning of the law; otherwise it would always succumb to perversion 
by the law. In the same way faith has need of a backward glance into 
the Old Testament history as a history of failure (and in this sense a 
history of promise) in order to know that the situation of the man who is 
justified only arises on the basis of failure. As faith always contains within 
itself the way of the law as overcome, in order to be genuine justification 
faith, so it contains within itself also that attempted identification of 
worldly and eschatological event continually as overcome, in order to be 
eschatological attitude” (p. 383). 

It is strange how Bultmann, whose presentation of the three spheres of 
conceptuality one must accept gratefully as a masterly summation of Old 
Testament materials, obscures some most important matters at a decisive 
point in his reading from the New Testament standpoint, and is simply 
not able to see them. Certainly the New Testament speaks of the failure 
of all legalistic attempts to come to God, and thus also of the collapse of 
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ethnic prerogatives of Israel based upon the law. But does it not say in 
the same breath that Jesus Christ, who was born of the people Israel 
according to the promises, is the center of the eschatological congrega- 
tion? Can this king be understood at all apart from his people, the “lost 
sheep of the house of Israel,” to whom he sends his twelve” (however true 
it may be that he then calls his Israel and also the Gentiles) ? The king 
who was born in Israel according to the promises includes his people 
with himself, even though they be disobedient to his call which invites 
them into a kingdom which is not of this world. He does not deny his 
people, even on the cross which is erected in Jerusalem. The church has 
always forgotten tiis to its hurt in its dealings with the synagogue. Cer- 
tainly the New Testament speaks of the failure of the covenant grounded 
upon the law alone, but precisely in so doing does it not establish decisive 
elements of Jeremiah 31, in the sovereign freedom with which a king 
“fulfills” the herald’s decree? It fulfills, and does not only shatter. Is that 
which the Old Testament says about the faith of Abraham really only 
destroyed (remembering that according to Paul this does not belong to 
the time characterized by the subsequent giving of the law, but stands 
in the sphere of evangelical promise)? The Old Testament speaks about 
the grace of the forgivenness of sins;* about the raising from the dead of 
the people which had become as dry bones in its death, because of its 
guilt; and about the gift of a new heart and a new spirit.” Is all of this 
really only shattered in the New Testament, in such a way that this 
formula (failure as fulfillment) really covers everything that can be said 
about the New Testament fulfillment? Is there not fulfillment here, even 
in the midst of the shattering?” 


Bultmann points above all to the idea that all of the declarations in the 
Old Testament are still bound to the earthly people Israel or its fathers. 
T‘ .ctual “shattering” which takes place through the New Testament 
prec:umation is said to happen in the matter of “de-secularization” 
(Entweltlichung), the stripping away of that which pertains to the 





93. Matt. 10:6. 

94. Ps. 103:8 fff. 

95. Ezek. 37:1 ff. 

96. Ezek. 11:19; 36:26. 

97. In order to avoid any misunderstanding, let it be made clear that this cannot be a matter 
of a simple appropriation of the New Testament statements about fulfillment. It is our task to 
comprehend the concept of fulfillment in a new way, on the basis of the present-day view of 
the Testaments. But the content of the biblical statements of fulfillment is not fully understood 


in the unilinear talk about “shattering,” as the texts themselves indicate also from more recent 
viewpoints. 
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world. If we are thinking and speaking of the term “world” here only in 
the framework of the Johannine language about the kosmos, in the sense 
that the Christian is delivered from being at the disposal of the powers 
of this world, there can be no objection against this. But if we should also 
intend that the Christian is delivered from history, which continues to 
stand under the tension of promise and fulfillment (now, of course, the 
tension between the resurrection and the coming of Christ )—history 
subject to the total humiliation of today, tomorrow, the day after tomor- 
row—then one cannot suppress his misgivings against this description of 
the New Testament proclamation. This language could only be appropri- 
ate if one placed alongside the insistence upon “de-secularization” the 
further insistence upon a radical “secularization” of the congregation of 
Christ. 

Does there not lurk in Bultmann, however hidden it may be behind every 
intent to cling to the New Testament message in its historicity, the desire 
to strip history away from the Christ-event-history, with its opaque and 
accidental events, which nevertheless in the Old Testament are illumin- 
ated again and again through the accompanying word and so are trans- 
formed into promise? Does Bultmann not do this in order to elevate the 
Christ-message purely out of history in existential interpretation, placing 
it over against the Old Testament in the same remoteness as the Greek 
tradition? Must this way not end with a new Christ-myth? 

The Old Testament, about which the New Testament insists that it is 
not only shattered, but also fulfilled, is the unconditioned assurance of the 
real historicity of Christ. It guards against every Christ-myth. As long 
as the Gospel is bound up together with the Old Testament, it will never 
permit itself to be singled out as a timeless element of proclamation. 


VI 


Two considerations may serve to conclude the entire discussion. One 
has to do with the question posed for systematic theology: whether it 
must not incorporate the Old Testament promise into its Christological 
considerations in a stronger measure. This is not intended in the sense 
that one ought to make the Old Testament statements contemporaneous 
with the Christ-message by means of allegory, which would destroy real 
historicity. Nor is it intended in the sense that one ought to seek an 
apologetic proof of Christ out of the Old Testament;® nor yet in the 





98. What Bultmann has said about the impossibility of a strict proof from prophecy in his 
essay, “Die Bedeutung des Alten Testaments fiir den christlichen Glauben” (Glauben und 
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sense that one ought to make a forced construction based upon the scheme 
of Heilsgeschichte. Rather it is intended in the sense that one must make 
a legitimate interpretation of the mighty event of faithfulness which has 
taken place in Jesus Christ on God’s initiative. Christ is the eschatological 
event of the faithfulness of God, because the promise which, “In many 
and various ways God spoke of old to our fathers by the prophets” (Heb. 
1:1), is fulfilled. It is not fulfilled in the literal sense of the coming to 
pass of a prediction that can be documented in individual occurrences 
after the manner of the fortune-teller; but it is indeed fulfilled in the 
promise of the divine person, about which all Old Testament promise 
revolves, including the material promises such as the promised land, 
posterity and life, the holy place, kingship, and righteousness. Here is 
fulfilled the name magnified by God, the blessing upon the nations 
(Yahwist), the God-with-us (“I will be your God,” Priestly document) , 
the servant of God who suffers for the many. Here is fulfilled the con- 
demnation to death and the salvation unto life, in which the “I, I” of 
God can be heard.” All of this is fulfilled as an event of faithfulness, as 
the promise which has come to expression in history. Therewith also is 
truly fulfilled the proclamation of the lordship of God in the midst of 
history and the triumph over the idols, which are not able to illuminate 
history through their word (not to speak of being able to create history 
by it)."” As the Christ of Israel, and only as such, is he the Son of God, 
Word become flesh, the firstborn of all creation. Must not systematic 
theology think through this material in a much more fundamental way? 

With this we come to the second consideration. If Christ is to be 
understood in the way which we have indicated, in his proper nature as 
the fulfillment of the promise to Israel, then a certain conversation is 
unavoidable: the conversation with the historical Israel. Today this 
Israel has come to life anew in a way undreamed of, also upon the politi- 
cal scene of our day. It speaks today incomparably more audibly then 
did the synagogue which was overpowered politically by the Christian 





Verstehen [1933] p. 335) may be fully underscored. Precisely when the sovereign freedom of 
the divine fulfillment, of which even the prophets were aware, is recognized in the Christ-event, 
it will become clear that Christ will never permit himself to be “deduced” from the Old Testa- 
ment promise-material, which is of such diverse expression. It is the genuine problem of the 
one whom Matt. 11:9 calls “more than a prophet.” This does not exclude the fact that faith 
in Christ afterwards recognizes in the Old Testament a book full of genuine allusions to Jesus 
Christ. One ought to inquire in this connection whether the New Testament “proof from 
Scripture” (as over against Bultmann) is not to be understood in this direction, in terms of its 
ultimate purpose. 
99. Hos. 5:14/Isa. 43:25. 
100. Isa. 44:6-8. 
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church and accordingly ignored from the theological point of view. As 
yet the Christian church has taken astonishingly little notice of this, on 
the whole. In present Israel the Old Testament is claimed as the book of 
this people. The fact that this takes place mostly in quite secular forms 
does not alter the basic claim." Less and less will the church be able to 
avoid the question as to what is involved in this claim to be Israel, the 
question as to where its right, its limits, its temptations lie. The church 
will have to express itself more clearly than it has until now about whether 
it wants to abide by the answer of Harnack, or whether it wants to risk 
anew the full New Testament answer. The latter answer, to be sure, 
will also bind it together with the synagogue in a quite new, inseparable 
relationship in its witness, its service of love, and its entire hope.’” It 
seems to me, moreover, that Bultmann does not offer the equipment 
adequate for this conversation, which can no longer be postponed for 
any length of time. 





101. It may well become a matter of far-reaching consequences for the spiritual situation of 
Judaism, however, that the prophetic word, which has been virtually suppressed by synagogal 
orthodoxy, unmistakeably receives more weight in the new Israel. 


102. Rom. 11. 
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GREAT BRITAIN’S NEW TRANSLATION 


The New English Bible—New Testament. Oxford University Press, Cambridge 
University Press, 1961. xi + 447 pp. $4.75. 


“For is the kingdom of God become words and syllables? why should we be in 
bondage to them if we may be free, use one precisely when we may use another 
no less fit, as commodiously?” So wrote the translators of the King James Version 
in 1611. These oft-quoted words come to mind as most appropriate to a presenta- 
tion of the most recent exhibit in the long history of English biblical translation, 
The New English Bible—New Testament. Already there has risen lively debate 
over the character, quality, and use of words in this British translation, and once 
again there is being underscored the vital importance of an accurate rendering into 
the language of the people. 

This great undertaking was prompted by a number of factors: (1) In the 
British universities before the war there was expressed the need for further revision 
of the King James beyond the Revised Version; (2) the university presses of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge began to experiment with the revision of specimen passages 
from the Old and the New Testaments; (3) in 1946 the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland sent a memorandum to a number of Christian communions 
in Great Britain pointing to the archaic language in the King James and the 
Revised Versions and urging the preparation of a completely new translation into 
contemporary English. A fourth factor which is ignored in most references to 
this project was probably the appearance of the Revised Standard Version in 
America in 1946 and 1952. In response to the memorandum of the Church of 
Scotland delegates from the Church of England, the Church of Scotland, the 
Methodist Church, and the Baptist and Congregational Churches met in the same 
year, and supported the proposal for a new translation, and arranged for the 
churches to send official representatives to form the Joint Committee. This Joint 
Committee took over the direction of the translation project, and extended its 
membership to include representatives of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
and the National Bible Society of Scotland. This Joint Committee has met twice a 
year in the Jerusalem Chamber (Westminster Abbey) where the Revisers met in 
the eighteen-eighties. The university presses (Oxford and Cambridge) agreed to 
underwrite the entire cost, and they were awarded the copyright. 

Three panels of translators were appointed, representative of the most capable 
British scholarship: one for the Old Testament, one for the New Testament, and 
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one for the Apocrypha. There was also set up a panel of literary advisers who 
would pass on the literary quality of the translation, but the translating panel 
afterward was to check on their changes to make sure that the meaning had not 
been altered. The panel invited one person to prepare a draft translation of a given 
portion, and in some instances a scholar outside the panel with special interest and 
competence in a book or section was asked to prepare the draft. ‘Then the panels 
carefully discussed the translation, and sent on their final draft to the Joint Com- 
mittee for further criticism. Finally a revising committee of three checked through 
the New Testament as a whole. At last, in March 1960, thirteen years after the 
beginning of the project, the translation of the New Testament was approved by 
the Joint Committee. 

The original New Testament panel consisted of C. H. Dodd (Director), G. S. 
Duncan, W. F. Howard, T. W. Manson, C. F. D. Moule, and R. V. G. Tasker. 
Very soon the name of G. D. Kilpatrick was added to the panel. After the death 
of Howard and Manson, J. A. T. Robinson and G. M. Styler took their places in 
the group. This panel worked under the mandate of the Joint Committee: “The 
work shall be a new translation, not a revision of the A.V. or of the R.V., having 
as its object to render the original into contemporary English.” 

The panel used an eclectic text of the Greek Testament. They recognized the 
discoveries of manuscript evidence since the time of Westcott and Hort. The 
discoveries in the papyri where the vocabulary and usage of the Greek Testament 
are illustrated in the popular language of the market-place influenced the panel to 
set their translation at the popular level. They were convinced that the English 
rendering should be in simple, readily understood terms. As they proceeded with 
the Greek text, they weighed the evidence of the variant readings and came to their 
own decision. (Some of the variant readings are presented in translation in the 
footnotes.) As C. H. Dodd writes in a personal letter to the reviewer, “There is 
no text which commands the general assent as the Textus Receptus did for King 
James’ men, or Westcott and Hort did for the Revisers of the eighties, and, as you 
know, the whole textual situation is extremely fluid. So we dealt with each passage 
on its merits, after considering the evidence before us.” 

The General Assembly overture had suggested a new translation to be made 
“in the language of the present day,” and the general aim for the New Testament 
was to present it in language as intelligible as the original Greek was to the men of 
the first century. The translators were free to use English words and idioms in 
popular use, yet avoiding “transient modernisms,” as the Secretary of the Joint 
Committee, Professor J. K. S. Reid, has put it. Consequently, “the den of thieves” 
(A.V.) did not become “gangsters’ hideout” because it was feared that this 
twentieth-century expression might soon go out of use; and so in Mark 11:17 we 
read “robbers’ cave.” 

On March 20, 1959 C. H. Dodd wrote in The Times Literary Supplement: 
“Clearly, the overruling principle (of the New Translation) is intelligibility. Upon 
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the translator therefore is laid the burden of pondering over his original until the 
meaning of the context as a whole has soaked into his own understanding, and 
then of attempting to give fresh expression to that meaning in his own language, 
and in doing so to make it as clear as it was to its first readers (so far as he can 
compass it).... He (the translator) is to let the originals make such an impact on 
his own mind that they suggest of themselves a certain spontaneous choice of 
words, constructions, and rhythms; genuinely English constructions and rhythms; 
genuinely contemporary, too, for not the use of words only, but the rhythms of 
English speech alter with the passing of time.” Dodd’s words set a very high 
standard for the translator. 

The translators sought, not a word-for-word literal translation, but a meaning- 
for-meaning translation. They did not consciously resort to paraphrase except 
where the sense of the passage could not otherwise be achieved, (for example, I 
Cor, 5:6-8 and John 16:8-11). The same word is not always rendered by the 
same English equivalent. (The Revisers had attempted to correct the freedom 
of the King James on this point.) The basis of this free rendering of Greek words 
was that a single word such as logos has a variety of meanings, and the meaning 
with its overtones will vary with the context. The Greek verb katargein had seven- 
teen different renderings in the King James, and it has about as many in this new 
translation. 

The New Testament, when it was put on the market March 14, 1961, was 
received with great enthusiasm on the one hand, and with serious doubts on the 
other hand. The publishers have produced a beautiful and most attractive book. 
The type is artistic and clear, and the single-column page is not crowded. In the 
longer books there have been inserted broad subdivisions in the text which are 
carried on in the page headings. For example, the Acts of the Apostles is divided 
into the following sections: “The Beginnings of the Church,” “The Church 
Moves Outwards,” “The Church Breaks Barriers,” “Paul Leads the Advance,” 
“From Jerusalem to Rome.” The footnotes on the page carry the translations 
of the variant Greek readings as well as the alternate translations of the chosen 
text. There are also a very few notes explaining such things as the Greek coinage 
or the play on words in the use of pneuma in John 3, or Old Testament references. 
(In the history of the English Bible the explanatory notes have been the cause of 
violent debate, for example, the extensive notes in the Geneva Version. ) 

Some first readers acknowledged that they found it hard to lay the book down. 
It does read smoothly; the archaisms and the awkward, literal renderings have 
been replaced with easy flowing English, and the meaning does “flow.” Oc- 
casionally, the reader is caught up short with a striking modern phrase: Mark 
5:14, “The men in charge of them took to their heels”; John 6:61, “This is more 
than we can stomach”; II Cor. 11:9, “I sponged on no one”; Galatians 5:15, 
“You go fighting one another, tooth and nail.” Some idioms will strike the 
American reader as strictly British. My attention has been called to Matthew 
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20:31, “The people rounded on them,” and Mark 12:15, “Why are you trying 
to catch me out?” We might also note Mark 6:4, referring to the people in 
Jesus’ hometown, “So they fell foul of him,” or Acts 5:26, “The Controller went 
off with the police and fetched them.” American translations have long ago 
replaced the English word “corn” with the word “wheat,” but “corn” comes in 
here consistently. In general this translation avoids the terms of the first century 
coinage, but the English “pound” does appear. (““Talents” are “bags of gold.’’) 
Is Paul made to use a British term when he refers to “those who put me in the 
dock” (I Cor. 9:3)? 

In general, the reader is impressed with the natural, intelligible wording and 
phrasing of this translation. Jesus talks to men in a man-to-man way: Luke 16:15, 
“God sees through you”; Matthew 18:15, “If your brother commits a sin, go and 
take the matter up with him, strictly between yourselves.” Conversations show 
the same clear naturalness: Matthew 26:25, “ ‘Rabbi,” he [Judas] said, ‘can you 
mean me?’ Jesus replied, “The words are yours.’” Narrative sections especially 
are phrased in clear, flowing terms: Luke 9:34 (The Transfiguration), “The 
words were still on his lips, when there came a cloud which cast a shadow over 
them.” 

Not so impressed with this translation are some literary men who would celebrate 
the glories of the King James English and deplore any departure from it even if 
the sense is obscured. George Steiner in The Reporter, March 16, 1961, char- 
acterizes this new translation as “‘a lucid, erudite page boy, carrying the train of 
its majestic ancestor (the King James)... .’ Many of these literary defenders of 
the King James fail to ask the one central question, “Is this translation or that 
translation a faithful rendering of the Greek?” Here is the heart of the whole 
matter and the basic concern in any translation. For languages do not match, 
term for term. The grandson of Jesus, Son of Sirach recognized this long ago: 
“For what was originally expressed in Hebrew does not have exactly the same 
sense when translated into another language.” An interlinear word-for-word 
translation fails to catch the full meaning and the deeper nuances of thought. 
Translation is at best a risky business. To give each Greek word an English equiva- 
lent gives a wooden and stilted effect. To render freely by the sense-meaning 
opens the translator to the charge of using paraphrase. Then again, if the transla- 
tor retains the strange terms and concepts under the pretext of capturing the first 
century atmosphere, he may lose his modern reader. If he brings it all up to 
date, he will be accused of modernizing the gospel. One of the English translators 
said, “It is a first qualification of a translator that he should know that he practices 
an impossible art.” 

Because they sought for both intelligibility and faithfulness, these translators had 
to make many decisions as to the text and the meaning of the text. In modern 
parlance, they had to “stick their necks out” in these resolutions of problems over 
which there has been long debate. They decided as to the textual reliability of 
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John 7:53-8:11, and they placed it at the end of the Gospel of John. In many 
knotty passages they courageously made the decision as to the best intelligible 
meaning of the text, and then they rephrased and recast the English words and 
word order to present that meaning. So, for example, the first chapters in II 
Corinthians are difficult to understand because of the changing moods of the 
Apostle, but in this translation the meaning comes out quite clear. Paul’s broken 
sentences and “unbuttoned” style are here set down in clear English; his long 
complicated sentences are broken up with semicolons. (Some may feel that we 
have lost the vigorous expression of the man. ) 

A good translation is really a commentary, and in it decisions as to meaning 
are registered. Consequently, any translation will be subjected to criticism by those 
who find a different meaning in the passage. We offer a few examples of possible 
criticism as to the meanings which are put in words. 

The word usually translated “righteousness” in Paul (dikaiosune and _ its 
cognates) has a range of usage and meaning in the Greek Testament, and it is 
rendered here by such terms as “justice,” “integrity,” “rectitude,” “goodness,” 
“what God requires,” “a question of morals,” and others. We would question the 
choice of the word “justice” for dikaiosune in Romans 3:21: “God’s justice has 
been brought to light.” 

The word ekklesia means “assembly,” “congregation,” “church.” Tyndale 
insisted on the use of “congregation,” but his successors came to use “church.” 
This translation has used “congregation” for the local churches but “church” 
when referring to the local church in Jerusalem. The usage does not seem to be 
consistent. (Were the translators influenced by the contingent of Congregation- 
alists?) Then again in I Corinthians Paul speaks of building up “the community” 
(ekklesia). 

The translators have pointed up a very interesting distinction between “‘Mes- 
siah” and “Christ.” The Greek Testament has only two occurrences of the word 
“Messiah” (John 1:42; 4:45). But in this translation the term “Christ” where 
it is used as an Official title is rendered “Messiah.” “Christ” is retained where it is 
the name or the second name, “Jesus Christ.” The adjustment is most enlightening 
to the reader. 

The word “Christian” occurs only three times in the Greek Testament. Here it 
is the translation for “those that are of the Way,” “those in Christ” or “those in 
the Lord,” and also “brothers.” Such broad construing of the terms tends to 
destroy the distinctive meanings. 

The word for “Gentiles” is also the word for “nations.” Here it is translated 
“Gentiles,” “heathen,” “foreign power,” “the nations,” “the world.” There is a 
question whether they have consistently retained the term “Gentiles” for pagan 
individuals, as distinct from “‘the nations” as collective units. 

The Greek expression usually rendered “God forbid” occurs at least fourteen 

times, and in this translation it is represented by at least nine different phrasings 
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such as “Certainly not,” “By no means,” “No, no!”, “Of course not,” “I cannot 
believe it,” “Far from it,” “Never,” “No, Never!” Was this variety necessary to 
the translation of such a tight, compact expression? 

The word hilasterion and its cognates appear in the older translations in con- 
nection with propitiation. In some earlier studies C. H. Dodd has taken the 
position that these terms refer rather to expiation. It is therefore most interesting 
to see that “expiation” and “Remedy for defilement’’are used in this translation. 

These small details do serve to point up the fact that this new translation should 
properly be judged in relation to the Greek text, not by comparison with the 
King James Version. The real base of reference and criticism is found in the 
Greek Testament, and the question to ask is, not how it compares with the King 
James and its revisions (RV and RSV etc.), but whether this new translation is 
a faithful rendering of the Greek text. On this basis we may point out that at 
certain points it adds phrases which are not paralleled in the Greek, for instance, 
Romans 3:20, II Corinthians 1:24, Galatians 2:17, Ephesians 2:14. Is this justi- 
fied in order to secure a clear reading? Or, can the translators justify the very free 
paraphrase that appears at many points? And on what basis? These references 
to the Greek Testament lead this reviewer to make the comment that this new 
translation cannot be judged with any accuracy apart from a knowledge of the 
New Testament Greek text. 

This splendid work of many years and many capable scholars must not be 
dismissed with such a brief study as this. It deserves to be studied and used 


through the years, and I am sure that it will prove an excellent tool to the under- 
standing of the message of the New Testament. 


Paut E. Davies 


MODERN WORDS FOR THE ETERNAL WORD 


Language and Religious Language, by Jutes LaurENcE Moreau. The West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia, 1961. 207 pp. $4.50. 


Tuts is one of the foundational volumes in the series, Westminster Studies in 
Christian Communication. The term “communication” means, in the words of 
Kendig Brubaker Cully, general editor of the series, “the way in which the 
Christian faith can come into conjunction with what is happening in the total 
world of life and ideas in the middle decades of the twentieth century.” 

The importance of the problem to which the series is addressed cannot be 
denied. As the author points out, the mission of the church is to translate, but 
this cannot be done “until it has made certain both of what it is translating and 
of the environment to which it must translate” (p. 12). 

The series of chapter headings suggests the movement of thought in the author's 
assessment of his topic: “Christian Language in Perspective,” “Language and 
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Religious Language: the Philosophical Climate,” “Language and Meaning: 
Linguistics and Semantics,” “Language, Myth, and Logic,” “One Language to 
Another: the Perils of Translation,” “Toward a Language for Responsible Com- 
munication.” In his treatment of these themes, the author moves from one dis- 
cipline to another with remarkable competence and insight. This is the kind of 
study which, in its comprehensiveness and depth, underscores both the com- 
plexity of the problem being considered and, at the same time, the creative 
possibilities which lie ahead. 

In placing Christian language in perspective, Moreau traces the adaptation of 
the Jewish Diaspora to its Hellenistic environment, issuing in the Septuagint and 
the work of men like Philo and Josephus. He then undertakes a survey of the 
“struggle engaged in by Christians to expand the vocabulary of Hellenistic 
Judaism” during the Ante-Nicene period and beyond, when the church had to 
speak in terms of classical philosophy as well as to speak to classical philosophy. 
“In this dialogue, the church gained its vocabulary which assured that it would be 
able to speak to the world and with the world as long as that vocabulary had some 
meaning for the world” (p. 44). 

In his discussion of the philosophical climate of language, Moreau gives con- 
siderable attention to Susanne Langer’s Philosophy in a New Key; also to the 
philosophy of existence, distinguishing between those viewpoints which deal with 
man as an observer and those which view him as a participant. He deals with 
insight with the work of Kierkegaard and Heidegger. The chapter as a whole 
considers linguistic analysis, the philosophy of symbolic form, and the philosophy 
of existence. These represent philosophical inquiries in which language plays a 
leading role and so are especially pertinent to the problem of communication. 

The chapter on language and meaning attempts to place linguistic science in its 
proper context. It then deals with semantics as a field of inquiry, leading to a 
discussion in later chapters of the problem of meaning as it relates to the problem 
of Christian communication. A penetrating section deals with the semantic 
question (pp. 88-95). 

The author discusses language as functional vocabulary, an extension of his 
treatment of the functional aspects of semantics. He isolates the Sapir-Whorf 
hypothesis, based on their study of the American Indian languages and cultures, 
that “a language is the index of the manner in which its speakers organize, 
through the structural semantic system of that tongue, their experiences of the 
world in which they live” (p. 98). He points out that a tongue consists of several 
functional vocabularies each of which exhibits its own semantic structure, for 
example, the special vocabularies of the natural sciences. “The sciences and the 
more humanistic disciplines operate with a largely denotative vocabulary. ...On 
the other hand, the literature, in the classical sense, which a culture produces and 
which reflects the dynamics of culture, is written in a largely connotative 
language” (p. 101). “Midway between the poles created by the scientific vocabu- 
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lary on the one side and the religious vocabulary on the other stands the language 
of the theologian” (p. 103). 


The chapter on language, myth, and logic considers the mythic stance of the 
Old Testament, the mythic stance of the New Testament, and a logic of his- 
torical myth. The biblical myth is concerned with time. “At the one end of the 
Biblical narrative we encounter the creation myth, and at the other we are con- 
fronted with the myth of the eschaton, the end of time” (p. 110). Both creation 
and eschaton are historical categories. In his treatment of the mythic stance of 
the gospel, Moreau employs the Apostles’ Creed as “a sufficient summary of the 
Christian proclamation” (p. 119). He finds the mythic framework of the Old 
Testament preserved in the Creed, and against this background Jesus of Nazareth 
has been evaluated and described. He proceeds to set forth the primary features 
of the Christian myth. There is a good statement of the earliest Christological 
affirmations of the church. He shows the difficulty of bringing together the 
creation-eschaton Hebraic myth and the “myth of generality,” that is, the Hel- 
lenistic or Greek myth. The one is oriented toward history and the other toward 
nature. 


With reference to a logic of historical myth, the author shows that neither 
deductive nor inductive logic applies; consequently a new type of logic is required. 
This new logic cannot draw its categories in terms of the structure of the Greek 
language. It may best be drawn in terms of the structure of the Semitic language 
in which the myth came to expression, and which shows a character of event- 
consciousness “which is primary for a logic of history” (p. 138). Or the philo- 
sophical turn taken by the philosophy of science may be helpful, since event is a 
prime category. 

Communication between science and theology or science and religion may be 
effected in two ways: (1) by the devising of a metalanguage, (2) by translating. 
For the present, “the most effective work will be accomplished by those who 
atttempt to interpret the idiom of one structure to those oriented toward another” 
(p. 140). 

In his consideration of the perils of translation, the author stresses the conflict 
between the logical and semantic viewpoint that is oriented toward history and 
that which is oriented toward nature. A resolution of the conflict will “bring to 
a real confrontation with each other the categorical systems of nature and history 
in a systematic and creative thrust” (p. 151). 


Bultmann, Tillich, and the theological viewpoint which has been built on the 
foundation of process philosophy (represented by Bernard Meland, Bernard 
Loomer, and Daniel Day Williams) are critically evaluated. The author finds 
strengths but also weaknesses in the viewpoints of Bultmann and Tillich. “Perhaps 
the most fruitful line of endeavor will combine the eschatological insight of an 
existentialist theology with the ktisilogical insight of process theology” (p. 180). 
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One of the main thrusts of the author is that a translation of the Christian 
gospel into a language for modern man need not “pass through the ‘halfway 
house’ of Hellenism” (p. 192). Linguistic science, the philosophy of linguistic 
analysis, the philosophy of symbolic form, the philosophy of existence, social 
psychology, the philosophy of process, all have their contributions to make. 

This book, though possessing fewer than two hundred pages of text, is in my 
opinion one of the truly important books in the crucial field of Christian com- 
munication. One may, it is true, disagree with certain details, perhaps with 
certain emphases, but the over-all grasp of data brought to bear on the subject, 
and the depth of insight evident, make the book a most notable contribution. 


Eric L. Tirus 


GREAT, BUT NOT DEFINITIVE 


An Introduction to the Science of Missions, by JoHN HERMAN Bavinck. Trans- 
lated by Davin Hucu Freeman. The Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia, 1960. 323 pp. $4.95. 


Dr. JouN HERMAN Bavinck, for two decades a Dutch missionary to Java, and 
now professor of practical theology at the Free University of Amsterdam, is one 
of the leading missiologists of our day. This book, written out of a lifetime of study 
and experience and first published seven years ago in the Netherlands, under the 
title Inleiding in de Zendingswetenschap, has fortunately been translated into Eng- 
lish. It is likely to become a classic on the theory of missions, though hardly, in 
the words of the publishers, “the authoritative textbook in its field.’ Even the 
well-read student of missions would hesitate to take an examination on Bavinck’s 
science. 

The author has undertaken a comprehensive exposition of Christian missionary 
thought, deep-rooted in the Scriptures, as would be expected of a continental 
scholar. Yet he also has a broad historical perspective and a keen awareness of 
contemporary problems. The footnotes show more acquaintance with European 
and British than with American sources. And while Dr. Bavinck sees the chang- 
ing situation facing missions today, he does not give sufficient weight to the 
resurgent spirit in non-Christian religions, the dynamic force of anti-religious 
Communism, and the new issues and hopeful trends in the ecumenical movement 
of our time. 

The Dutch professor believes that a science of missions is now possible, drawing 
upon various studies in the past but having its foundations chiefly in the Old and 
New Testaments. “Answers can be given solely on the basis of Scripture.” A 
chapter is given to “the nations,” the concept of the covenant, the prophetic 
promises of salvation, and other Old Testament ideas. The “Suffering Servant” is 
not considered in this connection as it is by John A. Mackay and other missionary 
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theologians. The missionary significance of the period between the Testaments is 
discussed. 

Bavinck faces the “riddle of the Gospels’—Did Jesus come to save Israel only 
or to launch a new universal faith?—with the conviction that the idea of uni- 
versalism slowly but surely unfolded in Jesus’ teaching. Acts is the “missions 
document par excellence,” and the Epistles are “missionary letters.’ In Paul’s 
view every “object” of salvation must be transformed into a “fellow-subject,” 
sharing in the ministry of reconciliation. Mission work is thus intimately related 
to divine activity and moves towards a goal which may be near or far off ; whether 
the early church saw the end imminent or delayed is unimportant. Here Bavinck 
declares himself explicitly against the “double foundation.” Mission rests upon 
the pillar of God’s command, not the spiritual need or the “homesickness” of the 
nations for the gospel. Some of us would agree upon the primacy of the divine 
initiative yet see also a God-implanted need to which the gospel responds and 
which the gospel satisfies. “Man shall not live by bread alone.” Our main task, 
the author rightly says, is to proclaim God’s call, to invite, to convert; but this 
depends also on man’s capacity to hear, to obey, and to receive salvation. A ques- 
tionable distinction is made, reflecting the European church-state situation, between 
evangelism as bringing back covenant members into the fold and missions which 
seeks those “not yet” reached in any way by the gospel message. 

Bavinck the missionary is at his best in the section on “Missionary Approach.” 
Here he combines firm doctrinal convictions with flexibility of method and lays 
emphasis on what is vital. The messenger, the person approached, the time, the 
social milieu, are all essential factors in momentous encounter, and, we may add, 
the Holy Spirit. Words and deeds must be linked together. Our approach is 
primarily to persons, to people, rather than to religious and social systems. This 
calls for identification, yet not at the expense of abandoning one’s own culture 
in the process of becoming part of another. That cultures are living totalities must 
ever be kept in mind. The missionary approach can easily lead to disruption of 
old forms and structures without substitution of another pattern with a new 
motivation and dynamic. We must be critical of our own culture as of other 
cultures and also realize the dangerous consequences of too rapid shattering of 
old religious frameworks. 

Bavinck goes to an extreme in his depreciation of the “comprehensive approach.” 
It is true that welfare governments are taking over many services once performed 
by missionaries and national Christians. Yet even the limited missionary and 
church program must think of the “whole man,” physical, intellectual, emotional, 
and religious. The gospel is for individuals, and as Bavinck admits, also for 
societies and “the nations,” to use the Scriptural term. 

The neo-orthodox theologian is ready in his “kerygmatic approach,” or presenta- 
tion of the Christian message, to allow for many variations of method, according 
to the personality of the preacher and the character of the audience. However, he 
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insists on a true meeting of minds and hearts across the “gulf.” Some points of 
“contact,” preferably points of “attack,” are necessary. But the Christian gospel 
can never be the “crown” of Hinduism or of any other religion, nor is there any 
room at all for a pantheon of “avators” and saviors. The Book of Genesis is an 
especially significant part of the Bible in our Christian witness because of its 
emphasis on the single origin of the human race, transcending both the natural 
and artificial divisions of humanity in our time. Our appeal, says the author, 
must be not merely to the reasoning faculty but just as much to the non-rational, 
feeling elements in personality and the “integral kernel” of human existence, 
Wherever they live men are involved in the drama of struggle between God and 
the human heart. The missionary approach involves our lips, our lives, our whole 
being. 

Bavinck does not hesitate to grapple with critical issues of our day; he shows 
what the alternatives are without being over-dogmatic. In discussing the “aim of 
missions” he indicates the necessity of accommodation and also its perils; he would 
prefer to “possess” alien ideas and customs with the mind of Christ rather than 
merely adjust to them. How the missionary may be “all things to all men,” yet 
faithful to the central realities of the Christian gospel, is an unending problem. 
Bavinck gives us some guidance from his missionary experience but does not try 
to legislate for us. 

On the important relationship between mother and daughter churches, or 
“older” and “younger” churches, the author stands in the forefront of missionary 
thinking today. He sees no place for spiritual colonialism. A worldwide ecumenism 
must be our goal. He is influenced by the theories of Nevius and Roland Allen and 
their emphasis on the “spontaneous witness of all believers,” but he does not see 
clearly enough the need for teaching and supervision of new Christian groups or 
the crucial importance of a well-educated indigenous ministry. 

A strange word that Bavinck coins and loves is “elenctics” (from elengchein), 
the way to bring men and women to a conviction of sin, repentance, and new life 
in Christ. It is related, Bavinck says, to other theological disciplines yet it needs 
an emphasis not given in dogmatic theology today. We must face men everywhere 
with the searching question, “What have you done with God?”—that is, do you 
try to use him through ancient magic or modern technology, or do you let God 
judge you, use you, remake you? Legalism, pantheism, mysticism, even the idea of a 
moral order in nature, only confuse and mislead. Our starting point with all men 
is our common condition as sinners. “The Holy Spirit first convicts us anc through 
us he convicts the world”—first step to the world’s salvation. 

In a closing chapter somewhat unrelated to the rest of the book the author 
considers the significance and value of the history of missions and various ways of 
organizing this field of study, as represented by various eminent scholars. Bavinck 
favors a philosophy of missionary history that is based on principles employed in 
various eras of missionary expansion: spontaneous expansion, empire growth, 
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pietistic witness, search for a comprehensive culture, partnership of old and new 
churches, and the like. Although state and church, government and missions, have 
become intertwined in the history of his own country, yet he calls for complete 
disassociation of missions today from all political administration and policy. 

Looking ahead the Dutch theologian finds the picture “rather misty and dark.” 
We are doing a sort of penance, he says, in our mission work today. Perhaps a 
great, new hour of God’s power is ahead. We can only be his unworthy instru- 
ments. The Christian utopian can find no support from Bavinck. 

There are a few misspellings of names and minor errors of fact which do not 
affect the substance of this distinguished volume. The English translation has not 
been edited by the author and he is not responsible for any possible errors in the 
translation. The reference notes at the end cover twelve pages and are interesting 


and useful. Unfortunately there is no index. — 


ECUMENICAL METHOD AND THE 
NEW TESTAMENT CHURCH 


Images of the Church in the New Testament, by Paut S. Mingar. The West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia, 1960. 294 pp. $6.00. 


PROFESSOR MINEAaR is both a New Testament scholar and an ecumenical theolo- 
gian. This fact becomes increasingly clear when one reads his latest book, written 
during a leave of absence from Yale in Holland. The ecumenical thrust is evident 
throughout the book; the study is “the result of work assigned to the author by a 
theological commission in 1954” (p. 1), the Theological Commission on Christ 
and the Church, which was established by the Faith and Order Department of 
the World Council after the Lund Conference in 1952. 

The book is devoted to a rediscovery of the richness and variety of the ecclesio- 
logical images in the New Testament with the expressed hope that the universal 
church may shake its predisposition for particularistic images and may incorporate 
in its life and theological reflection the ecclesiological breadth of the New 
Testament. 

The method (Chapter I: “Scope and Method”) adopted is that of a classifica- 
tion of New Testament images of the church into some coherent, yet flexible, 
patterns. 

First the less significant analogies are studied (Chap. II: “Minor Images of the 
Church”). Not less than 32 of the total of 80 images are dealt with in this 
chapter. Subsequently the author deals with the more important images (Chaps. 
III-V) ; the basic associations of the body image (Chap. VI) and the “networks 
of thought that bind the major images together” (Chap. VII). A Postscript 
(Chap. VIII), in which the author addresses himself to some current ecumenical 
problems, concludes the book. 
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The more significant images are themselves subdivided into 3 types (p. 67): 
Images that gravitate around 1) the conception of the church as the People of 
God (Chap. III: the People of God); 2) the activity of God in creating a new 
humanity (Chap. IV: the New Creation) ; 3) the conception of the church as a 
fellowship of saints (Chap. V: The Fellowship in Faith). 

Instead of tracing the historical development of each image, the author pur- 
ports to “chart the range of connotations conveyed by the image in this particular 
stage of that development” (p. 13). The broad aim of the book is to report for a 
non-professional constituency the more obvious lines of interpretation” on which 
an agreement may be found among historical and theological interpreters” (p. 
14). But more significant even: “we have accented 2 convictions: the importance 
of rethinking all the images and the relevance of these images to the self-under- 
standing of the church” (p. 26). That is, (1) the author in his “ecumenical ~ 
method” (p. 14) wants to avoid a parochial approach to the doctrine of the 
church. All the images are studied so that any single image must be understood 
in the light of the totality. Furthermore, (2), the hermeneutical problem is 
squarely faced in Chapter VII and the Postscript: “Our objective would be much 
easier—if there were a genuine congeniality between the New Testament thought 
world and the contemporary Christian thought world” (p. 15). The way out of 
the impasse is the re-creation of the Christian ecclesiological imagination which 
created the New Testament images in the first place. “The recovery of the 
images is ultimately dependent upon recovery of that level of experience” (p. 25, 
cf. p. 17). 

However fruitful and stimulating Dr. Minear’s observations are for the ec- 
clesiological realm, however deep concern for the unity of Christ’s body is manifest, 
the New Testament scholar would want to know what kind of method an 
“ecumenical method” is. This method is assumed, but never discussed. In fact, 
the author makes—amidst certain brilliant perspectives—too many uncritical 
assumptions. He assumes—but never discusses—the fundamental unity which 
supposedly underlies all the images of the church in the New Testament. He 
claims to view “each image in its own context.” But how can one really execute 
responsible exegesis without exploration of the fundamental source of each image. 

This comes especially to the fore in the discussion of the body of Christ (Chap. 
VI). Where is the historical grounding of the image? Why did Paul use it and 
why did others avoid it? What is the relation between the body-figure in Paul and 
the head-of-the-body-figure in the Deuteropaulina? Why is the body-figure a more 
appropriate means for expressing the eschatological reality of the church than other 
images? Such questions are basic, but are never discussed. The brilliance of Dr. 
Minear as ecumenical-biblical theologian is dimmed by his lack of historical 
probing. The author relies heavily on the hardly original book of E. Best, One 
Body in Christ. Although it is pedantic for a reviewer to explore omissions, there 
is in this book a glaring absence of crucial works on the church in the New 
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Testament. Kasemann’s work might have made the body-image more relevant. 
Especially the epochal book of Dahl, Das Volk Gottes, should have been consulted. 
And can one bypass the work of Schlier and Percy on Colossians and Ephesians? 
No recognition is given to the fact that Lohmeyer—not Best—made crucial obser- 
vations on “syn Christo” (cf. p. 279). The statement (p. 156) on the frequency of 
the slave-image is inaccurate, as a careful study of note 23 (p. 278) will show. It 
is indeed peculiar that Paul uses it as a honorific title, not as a general address 
to Christians (cf. G. Sasz in ZNW). 

Careless statements are made at times; the style of the author is rich and 
stimulating but often unnecessarily laborious; for example: “It is all too easy to 
allow the earth-shaking volcanic action at the depths of reality, an action that 
gave a pristine radicalism to the authentic self-portrait, to simmer down into 
tepid surface water, disturbing no one, and least of all the church” (p. 24). 

The discussion of the “Body of Christ” (p. 174) starts out with the “central 
passage” in Romans, that is, (very generously) Romans 5, 6, 7, 8. Two key- 
verses must illumine this section: Romans 7:24 and Romans 7:4, i.e. the only 
verses where “body” appears in that chapter; Romans 7:4 happens to be the only 
possible, though not probable, ecclesiological body-reference in all of Romans 5-8. 
It remains unclear why Romans 5-8 is central for a soma Christo-discussion. 
The antithesis to “the body of death” is not “the body of life” (p. 174) (which as 
the author seems to admit is not a Pauline expression) (p. 174, note 2), but the 
soma pneumatikon. 

The reference to “bodies [sic] as dead to sin” (p. 176) is misplaced since 
“bodies” is not in the text of Romans 6:11. 

The book then merits a careful perusal by the New Testament student, because, 
amidst some dubious and some erroneous statements, exciting and useful theo- 


logical perspectives are opened. 
Spa pene: ane epenee J. CurisTIAN BEKER 


CHALLENGE AND RESPONSE 


Christianity in a Revolutionary Age: A History of Christianity in the Nineteenth 
and Twentieth Centuries. Volume III: The Nineteenth Century Outside 
Europe, by KENNETH Scott LatTouretre. Harper and Brothers, New York, 


1961. 527 pp. $7.50. 


Tuis is the third of Kenneth Scott Latourette’s projected five-volume History of 
Christianity in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries. The first dealt with the 
background, and the development of Roman Catholicism in Europe between 1815 
and 1914. The second told the story of Protestantism and Eastern Orthodoxy 
in Europe during that same period. This third volume traces the fortunes of 
Christianity in the rest of the world—the Americas, the Pacific, Asia, and 
Africa—during that same nineteenth century. 
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About half of the book is devoted to the United States and Canada. Latin 
America is given a long chapter; Australia and New Zealand are each dealt with 
in a chapter of briefer compass. The rest of the world, what Dr. Latourette calls 
“The world outside Christendom,” is covered in little more than one hundred 
pages. For this rather summary treatment of the non-Christian world Dr. 
Latourette gives two main reasons: first, the fact that he has already devoted to 
this area almost three of the seven volumes of his monumental opus, “A History 
of the Expansion of Christianity”; and second, the fact that before 1914 the 
Christian movement outside traditional Christendom was relatively small in size 
and importance, though, of course, it has developed greatly since then. 

While naturally there were marked differences between one area and another 
covered in the present book, in general Latourette finds something of a common 
pattern governing almost all of them. On the one hand, there were forces which 
opposed and challenged Christianity. For example, in the United States, at the 
beginning of the century, Deism exerted an anti-Christian influence; while later 
on in the century scientific discoveries were held, at least in certain quarters, to 
have discredited Christianity. In a country like Australia, again, the obstacles 
which Christianity had to face were practical rather than intellectual. Latourette 
summarizes them as follows: “The initial peopling by convicts, the early growth of 
large cities with the difficulties which here as elsewhere they presented to the 
churches, the rapid rise of organized labor, and by contrast, the thin dispersal of 
the population on the vast ranges devoted to raising sheep and cattle, with the 
near impossibility of developing a normal parish life, and the semi-tropical climate 
which invited to outdoor sports and discouraged church attendance, presented 
challenges peculiar to the country” (pp. 369-370). And of course in non- 
Christian countries Christianity had to face the competition of other traditional 
religions, not all of which, however, showed great vitality during the nineteenth 
century. 

But on the other hand the author finds that virtually everywhere Christianity 
was able to meet these different challenges with considerable success. For in all 
its major branches it experienced something of a revitalization during the nine- 
teenth century. This was true to some degree of Eastern Orthodoxy; it was even 
more true of Roman Catholicism; but it was truest of all of Protestantism. The 
symptoms of such renewed vitality were to be seen in such movements as revivals, 
deepened social concern, Christian educational projects at many levels, missionary 
outreach, and the modern ecumenical movement, which is usually dated from the 
Edinburgh Missionary Conference of 1910. 

To this pattern of successful Christian response to challenge Latourette finds one 
exception, namely Latin America. For the comparative lack of Christian growth 
in this area he attempts to suggest some causes—the colonial inheritance, the 
struggle between conservatives who supported the Roman Catholic Church, and 
liberals who opposed it, and the inferior quality of many of the Latin American 
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clergy. But, as he says, ““Whatever the cause, in Latin America Christianity rose 
much more weakly to the revolutionary age than in the United States and British 
North America. Indeed in no other major region predominantly Christian by 
profession at the outset of the nineteenth century did the faith suffer so severely 
from the forces of the era” (p. 351). 


As might have been expected, this book is packed with information, clearly and 
skillfully presented. Its value is also enhanced by an excellent bibliography. 


NorMAN Victor Hope 


| 
A QUESTION OF METHOD 


The Theology of the Gospel According to Thomas, by Bert1L GarTNER. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1961. 286 pp. $5.00. 


THE recent publication of three apocryphal gospels (Mary, Thomas, Philip) and 
one document which is probably not a gospel (the Gospel of Truth) has led to a 
concern for such documents almost as lively as that produced by the Oxyrhynchus 
“sayings of Jesus” about sixty years ago. A good deal of discussion has already 
gone on, and more will undoubtedly follow. Obviously the most important of 
the new documents is the so-called Gospel of Thomas, for it contains 114 sayings 
ascribed to Jesus, some of them close to the canonical Gospels, a fewer close to the 
fragmentary apocryphal gospels or the agrapha, some of them unique. 

Perhaps the basic question to be raised in dealing with this “gospel,” as with 
the New Testament documents themselves, is that of method. Many difficulties 
related not only to Thomas but also to biblical books seem to be related to the 
methodological problem, and it may be that by following a fairly clear method we 
can avoid some of them. Therefore I propose to consider this treatise in regard to 
(1) its place in the canon, (2) the transmission of its text, (3) the literary form 
of its contents, and (4) its historical relations to (a) its “general”? environment 
and (b) the life and thought of the Christian church. 


(1) As far as our records go, Thomas was not regarded as belonging to the 
canon except by Gnostics and Manichees. The four-fold canon of Irenaeus im- 
plicitly excludes it, as does the Muratorian list. Clement of Alexandria, who some- 
times cites apocryphal documents, does not mention it, while Hippolytus (Ref. 
Vv. 7. 20) says it is used by Naassenes; both Origen (Luc. hom. 1) and Eusebius 
(H. E. iii, 25. 6) reject it. 


(2) Our direct textual evidence is limited to two kinds of materials. (a) It can 
now be seen that the Oxyrhynchus “sayings of Jesus” (P. Oxy. i. 1; iv. 654 and 
655) are actually parts of a Greek version of Thomas. (b) The whole gospel, or 
what seems to be the whole gospel, was found among the Nag-Hammadi Gnostic 
books in a Coptic version (the manuscript is probably fifth-century). Because of 
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early references to Thomas by Greek writers it was probably written in Greek, not 
in Coptic, though a quotation in Hippolytus is rather different from its parallel in 
either the Oxyrhynchus Greek or the Coptic. 

(3) The sayings in Thomas can be classified as logia, parables, and dialogues; 
thus they resemble the forms generally employed in the Synoptic Gospels. In 
context they are especially close to Luke—which seems to have found special 
favor with the Naassenes. The sayings also include parallels to the gospels of the 
Hebrews and the Egyptians, as well as to isolated sayings of Jesus quoted by 
Christian and Gnostic writers. Further comparison with the Synoptics suggests 
that the author of Thomas—like early Christian and Gnostic writers—was fond of 
combining sayings earlier isolated and of changing their order. The question then 
arises as to why he changed the order (if he did so), and it would appear that his 
Gnostic or semi-Gnostic concerns are largely responsible. As a whole his book has 
little discernible arrangement, except that some parables are juxtaposed, and some 
sayings connected by verbal association. 

(4a) The “general” affinities of Thomas are hard to discover. In a collection of 
aphoristic sayings we may not be surprised to find traces of Aesop’s fables (Sayings 
102 and 109), since both Irenaeus and Clement quote Aesop. (For a Christian 
collection of aphorisms in this period see H. Chadwick, The Sentences of Sextus, 
Cambridge, 1959.) There is no trace, as far as I know, of any “timeliness” about 
the book. (4b) On the other hand, there are clear parallels to Christian Gnostic 
thought of the second century, and it is the great merit of Gartner’s book that it 
places Thomas in the midst of its Gnostic—or, to be more cautious, semi-Gnostic— 
environment and explains it as a whole in this way. 

What, then, of the “authenticity” of various sayings found in the gospel? In 
his last sentence Gartner admits that “many of the individual logia naturally have 
their own history in tradition, since they are taken from different scriptures and 
traditions”; but he insists that “the overall theological picture of the Gospel of 
Thomas, as we now have it, speaks of a Gnostic world of ideas.” Should one 
suppose that, given this overall picture, one can simply remove gnosticizing accre- 
tions and recover some original, authentic saying? On the contrary, I should hold 
that this method, while sometimes applicable in dealing with the Synoptic Gospels, 
is so subjective that no adequate results can be achieved by using it. 

It may be that what is historically reliable and what is theologically authoritative 
often, or even usualiy, coincide. But it would appear that in dealing with Thomas 
we should do well to differentiate the two realms of discourse. (1) Historically, the 
materials in Thomas may or may not go back to a point behind our Gospels, 
though where there are parallels it usually looks as if the author had used the 
church’s books, and much of what occurs only in Thomas looks Gnostic. (2) 
Theologically, Thomas has no authority whatever, for the faith of the church is 
based on canonical Scripture and, in so far as it is based on tradition, on tradition 
accepted by those Fathers and others who rejected Thomas. Jerome compared 
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some of the agrapha to gold hidden in mud, but no church theologian has made 
significant use of this kind of gold. 

Even if it should appear that there was gold hidden in Thomas’s Gnostic mud, 
the only test for the gold is that provided by or from the canonical Gospels; there- 
fore we cannot expect to find novelties in this new book—either historical 
or theological. All that we can find, as Gartner rightly insists, is evidence for the 
way or ways in which Jesus was interpreted at a later time by a Gnostic group, 
probably toward the middle of the second century. 

RoBerRT M. GRANT 


The great reformer’s early masterpiece 


Luther: 


LECTURES ON ROMANS 


Edited by WmLHELM Pauck. These remark- 
able lectures were written two years before 
Luther posted his 95 theses on the church 
door at Wittenberg. They show that even then 
he had formulated the religious ideas that 
would change Christendom profoundly. Vol- 
ume XV in The Library of Christian iY 
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The Old Testament in the Cross, by 
Jm Atvin SANDERS. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1961. 143 pp. 
$3.00. 


HERE is an excellent example of the 
way in which thoroughgoing scholarship 
has made it possible for the Bible to be 
heard honestly and reverently on its 
own terms. The author makes it quite 
clear that critical integrity is the neces- 
sary servant of any adequate theology 
(pp. 24-25, 38-39). Such an approach 
lends real authenticity to what the book 
has to say in such a moving and sound 
way. 

The opening chapter, ““The Christian 
Story,” sets the biblical theme to be 
expounded solidly within the framework 
of the given history that always “offered 
clearcut controls on the formulation 
and understanding of (Israel’s) faith” 
(p. 23). The development of the theme 
begins with a discussion of Genesis 1, 
the fundamental point of which is char- 
acterized as an uncompromising asser- 
tion that God is transcendent Creator in 
such a way as to free man from the 
necessity to worship anything in crea- 
tion (a live issue in Israel’s world), and 
to make it clear that man, though sov- 
ereign in creation, is himself in no sense 
divine (a live issue most anywhere). 
Sin is then defined as man’s violation 
of what Genesis 1 asserts, and providence 
as God’s loving violation of the same 


thing, his unnecessary and so purposeful 
commitment which is the sole ground of 
real faith. Two chapters on judgment 
and salvation, in which the prophets’ 
radical affirmation of God’s commit- 
ment is explored, are the heart of the 
book. For the prophets, the approach 
of God to rule his people in love, in- 
evitably seen from the manward side as 
judgment, was the true and only sal- 
vation. 

Thus, while the Cross—being the 
very particular scandal that it is—is not 
in the Old Testament, the Old Testa- 
ment is in the Cross. Indeed, only the 
basic theme of the Old Testament pre- 
pares us for the judgment-that-is-salva- 
tion so radically there in the Cross. ““The 
point is that what the New Testament 
says, not in all particulars about Christ, 
but about God, is what the Old Testa- 
ment says about God....In the Old 
Testament we find the recurring theme: 
Judgment is salvation. In the New the 
theme finds us, each of us where he 
stands” (p. 127). That last sentence is 
so eloquently expounded in the medita- 
tive chapter, “It Is Finished,’ as to 
make adequate summary impossible. 

The book is superb, and highly to be 
commended. Precisely its excellence 
makes it worthy of the serious considera- 
tion that raises one important question : 
When the basic biblical theme finds us, 
does it not raise a question about the 
place where we stand that makes it im- 
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possible to stop at anamnesis of the 
Cross? The place where we stand is a 
history as given as that of Israel, and 
God’s radical commitment to it de- 
mands a reciprocal commitment, a faith 
that not only remembers but is escha- 
tologically affirmative about our present. 
Israel’s cult was anamnesis, not just 
shallow sacrifice (cf. p. 84). Isaiah had 
to condemn that cult, however, because 
it blinded Israel to the present judgment 
of God in the Assyrian invasions (Isaiah 
1:11 ff. is significantly preceded by 
1:5-8). And, so far as the New Testa- 
ment goes, the anamnesis of the Gospels 
arose out of the astounding affirmations 
of people like Paul about God’s judging 
and saving presence in present history 
in which the gospel was being preached 
to the Gentiles, All this is to say that 
one more step, in which the biblical 
theme is quite specifically carried out- 
side the realm of “religion,” would be 
both true to the prophets and quite 
relevant to a historically conscious but 
secular age which has forgotten where 
its consciousness came from, 


Harvey H. Gurturig, Jr. 





The Layman’s Bible Commentary, Vol. 
9g: The Book of Psalms, by ARNOLD 
B. Ruopes. John Knox Press, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, 1960. 192 pp. $2.00. 


INTELLIGENT laymen without theologi- 
cal training often inquire about the 
availability of commentaries on the 
books of the Bible that help the reader 
of the Bible to understand what he is 
reading — commentaries that neither 
sweep along over the stubble of bristling 
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critical problems nor scratch the surface 
of “devotional” insights, but rather help 
the lay reader to drink deeply of the 
living water. 

This is asking a lot, but the present 
volume in the Layman’s Bible Com- 
mentary does an admirable job of filling 
the demand for help with “the heart of 
the Bible.” 

The introductory materials are the 
distillation of a bulk of scholarly inves- 
tigations into the Psalter and the nature 
of Hebrew poetry. It is especially grati- 
fying that the author who is well aware 
of the contributions of recent researchers 
manages to introduce the Book of 
Psalms without vitiating his approach 
with any one school of research (not 
even Formgeschichte!). On each of 
the Psalms there is a brief commentary 
that drives straight to the heart of the 
content. The author has achieved a high 
degree of success in implementing the 
platform of the editors and publishers 
as stated in the preface: “In the Bible 
there is essentially one Word, one mes- 
sage of salvation, one gospel.” 

The comment on Psalm 37:25 raises 
an exegetical (and perhaps also a “‘meta- 
exegetical”) question. The author bears 
witness to the exceptions which he has 
observed to the psalmist’s declaration 
that he had not “seen the righteous for- 
saken, nor his seed begging bread,” and 
the author adds his own observation that 
“in the overall picture of life, there are 
relatively few beggars among the mem- 
bers of the Covenant community.” It 
may be questioned whether, if this lat- 
ter observation be true, the reason is the 
operation of the Deuteronomic right- 
eousness-produces-prosperity law or the 
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An important 
book on the basis and urgency 
of the Christian mission today 


“A most exciting book.”— Dr. Kenneth Scott Latourette 


“Dr. Anderson has assembled as contributors an unsur- 
passed galaxy of the ablest, best informed and most influ- 
ential minds .. . In the context of the immediate situa- 
tion the work is invaluable. Its worth and importance 
can hardly be exaggerated.” — Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen 
“An important and controversial volume, one likely to 
stir up as much discussion of world missionary objectives 
as the works of Hocking and Kraemer in previous 
decades.” — Dr. Carl F. H. Henry 


The Theology of the 


Christian Mission 


Edited by GERALD H. ANDERSON 
$6.50, at your denominational bookstore ¢ McGRAW-HILL 
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failure of “the Covenant community” 
to be deeply and evangelistically con- 
cerned about the hungry and the 
destitute. 

J. BENJAMIN BEDENBAUGH 





The Layman’s Bible Commentary, Vol. 
12: jeremiah, Lamentations, by 
Howarp TittMAN Kuist. John 
Knox Press, Richmond, 1960. 148 
pp. $2.00. 


THE textual and historical complexi- 
ties of the Book of Jeremiah pose a prob- 
lem for a commentary “designed to be 
a concise non-technical guide for the 
layman,” but Professor Kuist has met 
this challenge with eminent success. 

Analysis of the book is determined 
primarily by literary criteria. The text 
(aside from the preface and historical 
appendix) is divided into seven major 
units of discourse, pronouncement, or 
narrative materials classified as autobio- 
graphic or biographic. First, these units 
are summarized, and then they and their 
sub-units are put in the outline form to 
be followed in the commentary. 

In addition to surveys of Jeremiah’s 
times and message, a consideration of 
the “Stages in the Making of the Book 
of Jeremiah” alerts the reader to the 
complex process by which this anthology 
of prophetic materials came to have its 
present form. Although essentially con- 
servative in critical matters, Professor 
Kuist confronts the reader with the fact 
that “other hands besides those of Jere- 
miah and Baruch had an active part in 
shaping the materials of the book” (pp. 
13-14). 

The commentary is characterized by 


the writer’s inductive approach. The 
text of Scripture is always permitted to 
speak for itself first. —Thhe meaning of the 
text is made very clear by concise 
handling of the essential exegetical mat- 
ters: for example, the textual problem 
of 33:14-26; the plays on words in 
1:12 and 19:7; the archzological con- 
firmation of 34:6-7 by Lachish Letter 
No. IV; and the historical setting of the 
crucial words “But afterward” in 34:11. 
Rather than give answers to certain 
difficult issues, Professor Kuist wisely 
presents the most probable alternatives: 
for example, the Scythians and the 
Chaldeans as the “enemy from the 
north” (p. 32). 

Blended smoothly with the exegesis 
is the exposition, which opens up the 
theological import of the book: for 
example, the place and meaning of (1) 
the New Covenant in God’s redemptive 
purpose; and (2) the Rechabites’ 
“singular example of filial constancy” 
in Jeremiah’s series of illustrations de- 
signed to help Judah “Turn... and... 
dwell,” (pp. 106-108). In this exposi- 
tion the feelings and foibles of Jeremiah, 
the man, and the remarkable insights of 
Jeremiah, the prophet of Yahweh, 
stand out with equal clarity. 

The introductory material to Lamen- 
tations considers: (1) the exilic origin 
of these lyric poems; (2) whether or 
not Jeremiah wrote them; (3) their 
confessional-liturgical character; and 
(4) the variety of acrostic format which 
characterizes these elegies. The com- 
mentary, treating each of the poems as 
a unit, highlights the ways in which 
these messages convicted and comforted 
those in exile. 
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In this commentary on Jeremiah and 
Lamentations the truths which emerged 
from those dark years in the seventh 
and sixth centuries B. C. are presented 
with such clarity and warmth that the 
thoughtful layman will be confronted 
on every hand with implications for the 
twentieth century. Dull, indeed, will 
be the reader whose conviction is not 
strengthened and whose insight into 
God’s will and purpose is not deepened. 


Dewey M. BEEGLE 





An Archaeological Study of Gibeah (Tell 
el-Ful), by LAwRENCE A. SINCLAIR, 
and The Excavation of the Conway 
High Place (Petra) and Soundings at 
Khirbet Ader, by Ray L. CLEvE- 
LAND. The Annual of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, 
XXXIV-XXXV. American Schools 
of Oriental Research, New Haven, 


1960. 97 pp. 35 + 24 plates. $9.00. 


“A DISCOVERY dates only from the time 
of the record of it, and not from the 
time of its being found in the soil,” ob- 
served a pioneer archeologist. This is 
partially true of the excavation reports 
reviewed here. Professor W. F. Albright 
directed excavations at Gibeah, near 
Jerusalem, in 1933, Khirbet Ader in 
Moab in 1933, and the Conway High 
Place at Petra in 1934. Preliminary 
reports appeared in BASOR 52 (Gib- 
eah), 53 (Khirbet Ader), and 57 
(Conway High Place), but no full re- 
ports have appeared until now. Two of 
Albright’s students prepared the excava- 
tion reports, presented here as mono- 
graphs, as doctoral dissertations at Johns 
Hopkins University in 1958. 








In the Preface, Professor Albright 
notes that “remarkable progress” in 
Palestinian archeology has been made 
since 1933. This is especially true of 
excavation methods. The Fisher meth- 
od, used in the excavations reviewed 
here, has been greatly improved with 
the introduction of controlled strati- 
graphic techniques developed by the 
London school of archzologists. Criti- 
cism of method would be anachronistic, 
therefore the use which Sinclair and 
Cleveland make of available evidence 
is the proper subject for this review. 

Sinclair begins his report with a sum- 
mary interpretation of the new evidence 
from Gibeah in the light of Albright’s 
1922 excavation there. The chronology 
suggested in 1922 (AASOR IV) is re- 
vised downwards, and five periods at 
Gibeah are identified: I, (pre-fortress) 
ended ca. 1100 B. C.; II (Fortresses I 
and II), ca. 1020-990 B. C.; III (For- 
tresses III A, III B), cighth century 
B. C.—ca. 597 B. C.; IV (Fortress 
IV), second half of the fourth century 
B. C.—ca. 200 B. C.; V, first century 
A. D. A discussion of the architectural 
remains and pottery typology makes up 
the core of the report, and a compara- 
tive study of objects concludes it. 

The pottery study is a comparison of 
form series aimed at establishing chro- 
nology. It is more valuable than the 
study of architecture, although it would 
be more usable with some classification 
sideheads. Apparently the objective in 
comparative study of objects is to relate 
objects to chronology. For instance, an 
odd shaped bronze handle is compared 
with a similar one reported from Sama- 
ria, dated to the Hellenistic Period. The 
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author leaves the matter with the state- 
ment that the handle from Gibeah “‘be- 
longs to the time of the fourth fortress,” 
(p. 47). Is this all we should expect? 

The iron plow tip from Saul’s fortress 
is associated with plow tips reported from 
other excavations. The author cited 
Forbes, Metallurgy in Antiquity, but 
made no use of Forbes’ work. His report 
would have been strengthened by some 
scientific analyses of iron from Saul’s 
times, which would have much more 
cultural significance than simply know- 
ing that another plow tip was found at 
Beth-shemesh. 

Cleveland’s reports of the eleven day 
excavation of the Conway High Place 
and the soundings at Khirbet Ader are 
concise, well-organized, and attractively 
presented. There is much more that 
Cleveland would like to know about the 
Conway High Place. His chapter en- 
titled ““The High Place in the Ancient 
Semitic World” is a valuable study of 
the high place in the Arab world. It is 
the type of cultural synthesis which 
make archzlogical excavation significant. 


JosepH A. CALLAWAY 





The Book of feremiah: Introduction 
and Commentary by H. CUNLIFFE 
Jones. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1961. 287 pp. $3.50. 


THIS commentary on Jeremiah by H. 
Cunliffe-Jones is the second which he 
has contributed to the Torch Bible 
Series, his work on Deuteronomy having 
appeared ten years ago. Both of these 
are characterized by clarity, accuracy, 
conciseness, and warmth. In the Intro- 
duction (pp. 15-42) the lack of order 
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in the arrangement of Jeremiah is com- 
pared to that of a library containing 
various unequal collections of material. 
Considerable of this material is seen as 
non-Jeremianic, some of it legalistic and 
otherwise out of harmony with the spirit 
of the prophetic master. Examples of 
this are said to be chapters 33: 19-26, 
50:21-26, 51:54-57, and others, 

Both in the Introduction and in the 
Commentary proper the author takes 
pains to exhibit the writings of Jeremiah 
in the setting of the Bible as a whole 
and in relation to the other prophets 
and the New Testament in particular. 
This is gratifying to the experienced 
scholar and helpful to the beginner in 
Bible study. As one would expect of 
any adequate commentary on Jeremiah, 
much attention is given to the prophet’s 
personality and inner strivings, and to 
the connected thread of theological 
meaning throughout. The brief bibli- 
ography (p. 13) lists one article, one 
pamphlet, and eight important books on 
Jeremiah which have appeared between 
1899 and 1956. Footnotes on the en- 
suing pages reflect the author’s wide 
reading beyond this list. 

There is no index, but a concluding 
table shows the order of chapters and 
verses in the Hebrew and English Bible 
and in the Septuagint. 


WILLIAM H. Cooper 





The Layman’s Bible Commentary, Vol. 
25: First, Second, and Third Letters 
of fohn; the Letter of fude; The 
Revelation to Fohn, by JULIAN PRICE 
Love. John Knox Press, Richmond, 
1960. 128 pp. $2.00. 
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NELS F.S. FERRE 


“whose books can never be read without the 
sense that one is in the presence of a 
prophet and a man of God”—WILLIAM Barclay 


EXAMINES 


e the place and power of theological language 
e faith and freedom 
e contemporary theology and the future of faith 
e the nature of reason and Christian experience 
e theology and higher education 


in his brilliant new book 


Searchlights 
on Contemporary 
Theology 
A creative appraisal of the current religious scene 


that no one concerned with contemporary theology 
can afford to ignore 


$4.50 at all bookstores 


ARPER & BROTHERS New York 16 
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Tue book is characterized by a pro- 
found and simple style capable of ex- 
plaining on one page (p. 8) such deep 
and subtle ideas as Gnosticism and dual- 
ism and Docetism on the next (p. 9). 
Respect is shown for what the biblical 
writings actually purport to teach, yet 
the author discovers a peculiar relevance 
for today based on the fact that “our 
contemporary problems parallel” John’s 
(p. 9). Though moderate in criticism, 
the book will scarcely please more con- 
servative readers by such statements as 
that which says the author of Jude was 
guilty of pious fraud (p. 32). Singularly 
interesting is the eclectic interpretation 
of the Book of Revelation, which is 
pregnant with meaning for the modern 
age. It leaves the place of the Book of 
Revelation in the canon secure. 


Epcar W. Boss 





The Coming Reformation, by GEDDES 
MacGrecor. The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1960. 160 pp. $2.95 
paper. $4.50 cloth. 


THE author’s Reformed, and particular- 
ly his Scottish, background and training 
are evident in his name, allusions, and 
illustrations. In this book, based on 
1960 lectures in the University of Tor- 
onto, he is critical of Scottish church 
practices as well as American. 
MacGregor points out the importance 
and incompleteness of the Reformation, 
“indubitably the most powerful move- 
ment so far in the history of Christen- 
dom.” But modern Protestantism has 
largely deviated from the Reformers’ 
ideal of reforming, rather than shatter- 
ing, the church. Protestantism’s two- 


fold failure—loss of the reality of the 
church and obscuring of the ideal of 
Christian perfection—is “nothing less 
than apostasy from the spirit of the 
Reformation.” 

The coming reformation of the 
church, Protestantism’s only hope, lies 
first in regaining church discipline. The 
second requirement is the revival of the 
inner life in which “there can be no 
vacation from prayer.” This dedication 
was found among many 16th and 17th 
century Protestants, of whom Mac- 
Gregor cites numerous Scottish exam- 
ples. “The deepening and revivifying of 
the interior life is as urgent a necessity 
in the Reformed Church today as it was 
in the Roman Church in Reformation 
times.” 

The third reforming component is 
the revival of liturgy. MacGregor says 
“The Eucharist, central to all Christian 
worship, must be restored as the norm” 
—weekly, fermented wine, common 
cup, and all. Although he speaks often 
of the ecclesia reformanda, unfermented 
“wine” and individual cups are not 
reforms. With zeal he satirizes “the 
farinaceous dice and stemless glass tot 
of fruit juice.” Intinction is not men- 
tioned, but he suggests a pouring-lipped 
chalice as making the individual cup 
less objectionable. 

MacGregor does not acknowledge or 
appreciate the importance of two relative- 
ly recent American developments: the 
widespread Protestant conviction that 
alcohol is not a necessary conditioning 
sacramental element in “fruit of the 
vine”; and family freedom from the 
togetherness of the common water pail 
and dipper. Among sanitation-conscious 
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communicants, worries about germs and 
viruses often block concentration on 
sacramental realities. Modern liturgists, 
it seems to the reviewer, must overcome 
this problem which did not much con- 
cern the fathers. 

MacGregor concludes: “Unless we 
seek to be revived in our discipline, our 
interior, and our liturgy, how shall we 
profess to know, as heirs of that [Re- 
formed] tradition, that his blessed prom- 
ise is addressed to us?” An annotated 
appendix giving a model Communion 
liturgy in the Reformed tradition is 
valuable. 

This book is challenging, stimulating, 
provocative, and makes the reader 
realize he has missed many opportunities 
in his preaching and teaching ministry. 


Pau J. ScHwaB 





Fact and Faith in the Kerygma of To- 
day, by Paut AttTHAus. Muhlen- 
berg Press, Philadelphia, 1959. 89 pp. 
$1.75. 


Rupo_F BULTMANN has come to be 
the most controversial figure in the field 
of New Testament studies in our time, 
and therefore any book which deals with 
the issues which he raises is of special 
interest to the student of the New 
Testament. 

The controversy has arisen over Bult- 
mann’s attempt to make the Christian 
message relevant to the modern mind. 
The problem as he sees it is that: “the 
Christian preacher to-day finds himself 
confronted by the question whether, in 
inviting men to believe, he is at the 
same time requiring their assent to a 
mythical cosmology which is now out 
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MESSAGE 
OF 
GENESIS 


by Ralph H. Elliott, professor 
of Old Testament, Midwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary 


The Message of Genesis is a theo- 
logical commentary but does not rely 
on the linguistic exegesis of traditional 
commentaries. It is a carefully bal- 
anced combination of modern biblical 
scholarship and the conservative Chris- 
tian conviction that the Bible is the in- 
spired word of God. 

For purposes of study and discussion, 
this commentary is divided into three 
major sections, as follows: 

1. Introduction—Deals with the 
purpose, date, and authorship of 
Genesis 

2. Exposition of the first 11 chap- 
ters 

3. Commentary on chapters 12-50 
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of date. If such assent cannot be de- 
manded, we must consider whether the 
New Testament proclamation enshrines 
a truth which is independent of the 
mythical cosmology. If we are con- 
vinced that it does, the task of theology 
will be to eliminate the mythological 
elements from the preaching of the 
Christian faith.” Bultmann holds that 
to attempt to pass behind the kerygma 
and ask for its foundation in past history 
makes faith in Jesus Christ dependent 
upon historical investigation, and there- 
fore makes genuine faith impossible. 
The author of this excellent book 
holds that in such a position the keryg- 
ma and the historical Jesus are torn 
apart, and the importance of the latter 
is minimized in comparison with the 
kerygma, and he has here stated the 
case for the historical fact as essential 
to faith in a clear and concise manner. 
As he says, there can be no Easter faith 
without the Easter fact. Bultmann too 
is concerned with the historical fact in 
so far as it is possible to find it, but his 
whole point is that the historical facts 
are not essential to faith. Bultmann and 
Gogarten have made this the central 
theological issue of our time, and every 
New Testament student will certainly 
want to read this clear discussion of the 
issues at stake in this controversy. 


HERBERT S. TURNER 





The Imitation of God in Christ, by E. J. 
Tinstey. The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1960. 190 pp. $4.00. 


THE contemporary revival of Reforma- 
tion theology has tended to discourage 
interest in “sanctification,” and current 


New Testament studies have had the 
effect of releasing Christian ethics from 
its normative control in the imitation of 
Christ. In this addition to Westmin- 
ster’s Library of History and Doctrine 
the lecturer in charge of the department 
of theology at an English university 
(Hull) has made an important contri- 
bution toward recovering an authentic 
dimension of Christian theology and 
ethics. 

Mr. Tinsley addresses himself to the 
problem of the extent to which the “his- 
torical revelation in the history of Israel 
and of Jesus” is “determinative of .he 
pattern of the Christian life both of the 
individual believer and the Church.” 
He writes with the basic conviction that 
the Christian life involves a genuine 
mysticism which enhances its real his- 
torical-existential character, and that 
this mysticism is centered on the imitatio 
Christi. To support his thesis the author 
explores the imagery of the “Way” (as 
imitatio Dei) through the Old Testa- 
ment, the Synoptic Gospels, St. John, 
St. Paul, the First Epistle of St. Peter 
(the best single New Testament book 
illustrating the Christian concept of 
imitatio Dei) and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. 

The argument of the book begins 
with Israel’s vocation as imitator Dei— 
walking in the “Way of the Lord.” 
Israel is called upon to act upon the 
signs which God gives in the relationship 
of historical encounter, reproducing in 
her own life the ways which God has 
adopted toward her. The “Way” is 
typed in terms of the prophet (Torah), 
the king (Sonship), and the priest 
(Knowledge). 
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The mission of Jesus is then seen as 
fulfilling the “Way of Israel” in history, 
miming in redemptive fullness the form 
and content of Israel’s destiny. This is 
seen in Jesus’ unique sonship, marked 
by perfect obedience and perfect knowl- 
edge, in which he is the one true imitator 
Patris. 


The Christian (disciple) is “called” 
to be imitator Christi as Christ was imi- 
tator Dei. Imitatio Christi is the means 
whereby the Christian “participates in 
and makes his own the saving events of 
the ‘Way’ of Israel which had been 
uniquely summed up and transformed 
in Christ.” The imitator of Christ is 
“unmistakably” marked by the qualities 
of gentleness, patience, humility, charity, 
compassion, obedience, and suffering. 
This zmitatio is not to be interpreted as 
a kind of human effort to emulate the 
life of Christ, but as a gracious union 
of the believer with Christ resting upon 
the redemptive work of the Son through 
the Holy Spirit. In Christian imitatio 
Christi the Lord Christ is both the ob- 
ject and, through the Spirit, the means 
of the mimesis. 

The author concludes that man, in 
his growth, has need for a visible model 
and that the Christian sees this need 
perfectly and uniquely fulfilled in Jesus 
Christ. The Christian’s imitatio Christi, 
while mystical in nature, has objective 
ontological reality which is manifested 
in both life and liturgy. 

This book does not represent the last 
word in terms of finality, and it is to 
be hoped that it is not the last word in 
terms of contemporary dialogue. 


E. Date DuNLAP 
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Relativism, Knowledge and Faith, by 
Gorpon D. Kaurman. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1960. 
141 pp. 

PROFESSOR GORDON KauFMAN belongs 

to the select company of authors who 

have something of their own to say 
which can contribute to current discus- 
sions in their field. 


It is not possible in the space available 
to do more than indicate the problem 
with which Kaufman deals and the 
general character of his approach to it. 
By relativism he means the view that all 
philosophical and theological work is 
conditioned by the cultural and psy- 
chological situation of the thinker. This 
hardly deniable contention has seemed 
to many to threaten the ideas of truth 
and knowledge, and to beckon us 
towards a morass of shifting opinions 
where there is no firm rock upon which 
to stand. 


Kaufman accepts the facts of cultural 
relativity, but does not share the alarm- 
ists’ reaction to them. He argues, in the 
spirit of Kant’s first Critique, that the 
human mind is not a tabula rasa on 
which the impacts of the outside world 
register themselves, but is active as well 
as receptive in cognition, ordering the 
world with concepts drawn from the 
mind’s own inner structure, and under- 
standing it with linguistic symbols which 
embody meanings and distinctions de- 
veloped through a long tradition and in- 
forming the culture in which the thinker 
participates. To this extent all thought 
is relative to the thinker and the thinker 
to his cultural location. However even 
when we recognize this and use the 


word “knowledge” in a way which does 
not lay claim to any absolute vantage- 
point we nevertheless employ criteria, 
such as the coerciveness of sense percep- 
tions, the capacity of thought to be 
communicated and to operate within a 
world of shared meaning, and the con- 
sistency and adequacy to experience of 
a set of beliefs. The coherence principle 
implicit in these tests provides the drive 
beyond the physical sciences to meta- 
physical and theological thinking. A 
theological system is based upon the dis- 
covery of an historical moment of such 
intense significance that it arranges all 
history around itself in our minds and 
provides a key to our understanding of 
the world. In Christianity this center 
of meaning is Jesus received as Christ. 

There are a number of points about 
which, in a longer review, I should have 
wished to raise questions, particularly 
in the last four chapters in which Kauf- 
man develops his “perspectival” defini- 
tion of truth. But my main concern is 
to report gratefully the appearance of a 
book which will provide profitable read- 
ing for all workers in the philosophy, 
and especially the epistemology, of 
religion. 

Joun H. Hick 





The Path to Glory, Studies in the Gos- 
pel According to Saint Luke, by JoHN 
R. H. Moorman, S. P. C. K. and 
Seabury Press, London, 1960. 300 


pp., $4.75. 


IN his introduction to this book of read- 
ings in the Gospel of Luke the Bishop of 
Ripon explains that this is no com- 
mentary but simply the text of the Re- 
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vised Version accompanied by sugges- 
tions for applying the Gospel to life in 
our own days. In this respect it resem- 
bles the Readings in the Gospel Accord- 
ing to St. John written by Archbishop 
Temple many years ago. The form is 
somewhat the same, but unfortunately 
Ripon is not Canterbury. There are ex- 
cellent insights occasionally into the 
motivations of Jesus such as in the treat- 
ment of the passage on the paralytic 
lowered through the roof. Some of the 
parables receive unusual interpretations 
which provoke thought. The parable of 
the Sower is a case in point. The story 
of the Good Samaritan is declared “to 
show the beauty not of charity but of 
humility, that most elusive of all vir- 
tues,” an insight missed by many com- 
mentators. There are some points on 
which the Bishop will find dissenters, 
such as his insistence, commenting on 
10: 1-24, that “the chief end of man is 
not to live a good and useful life but 
to win the approval of God, to have his 
name written in the ‘Book of Life’ in 
heaven.” One might dissent from both 
of these ends! 

There are passages of interest in the 
book, but on the whole it must be classed 
as rather routine. The writer is attemp- 
ting to give not a scholarly treatment 
but an inspirational one, but far too 
often the spark is lacking which brings 
life to the page of Scripture and brings 
out the meaning clearly. However, the 
book is passable as devotional reading 
and probably will be helpful to many. 


James R. BuLLock 
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The Christian as Communicator, by 
Harry A. DeWre. The Westmin- 
ster Press, Philadelphia, 1961. 198 


pp. $4.50. 


It is a part of the genius of Protestant- 
ism that we believe in the priesthood of 
all believers, and it is a part of our 
belief in the priesthood of all believers 
that we are offended by a false division 
between clergy and laity. We are equal- 
ly offended by anything in our religion 
which might divide the elite from the 
common herd, especially where our 
concern is that all men shall have equal- 
ly the whole gospel. It does not seem 
right to us somehow that some men in 
our faith should have some kind of 
esoteric knowledge which is unavailable 
to all. 


So many things have been learned in 
recent years and the mass of material 
is so ambiguous that Christian Protes- 
tantism is in danger of what we criticize 
in Catholicism, of becoming a special 
“vocation” for those who have the time 
to study all these things. If we are to 
escape this danger, we must learn to 
communicate better than has been done 
heretofore. Thus, I was pleased to dis- 
cover that Dr. DeWire’s book is one of 
a series of Westminster Studies in Chris- 
tian Communication under the editor- 
ship of Kendig Brubaker Cully. There 
is awareness of the tremendous problem 
of communication and Dr. DeWire’s 
book is a very able contribution in this 
field. 

This volume makes communication a 
responsibility for every Christian, “the 
communication of the Gospel is. . . de- 
rived from the nature of the Gospel, 
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and not merely a consequence of it. It 
is discourse as well as doctrine, method 
as well as content. ‘The Christian faith 
is a special way things are accomplished, 
and a unique way relationships are car- 
ried on” (Italics mine). 

The book virtually follows this quota- 
tion in its structure, not only instructing 
us as to the how of things but being 
very careful to show that Christian com- 
munication is quite barren apart from 
Christian love, It is this emphasis on 
the Christian way of things which is 
DeWire’s essential contribution to the 
Christian as communicator. 


Appison H, Leircu 





The Borderland: an Exploration of 
Theology in English Literature, by 
Rocer Lioyp, The Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1960. 111 pp. $2.50. 


Contrary to the promise of the title, 
Canon Lloyd says less about theology in 
English literature than about the writer 
as a theologian. In fact, his principal 
claim is that the Christian writer is the 
single most important source of religious 
insight in the twentieth century. The 
man of literature has arrived in spite of 
the “immemorial jealousy” which the 
professional theologian feels toward the 
lay theologian, and in spite of the puri- 
tan suspicions which religion has tradi- 
tionally felt towards artistic expression. 
A new realm has come into being, the 
Borderland, “the place where the pro- 
fessional theologian and the (theo- 
logically) amateur artist, who interprets 
his thought to a wider audience than he 
can ever hope to attract for himself, 
meet and join hands.” 
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What does the writer do? Several 
very important things: he gives delight, 
he finds “fresh ways of stating old 
truths,” he woos “the man and woman 
in the pew” and “entices their atten- 
tion” —all things which the professional 
cannot do because of the technical 
nature of his conceptions. In short, the 
artist is the theological popularizer par 
excellence, the spokesman without 
whom theology cannot reach its audi- 
ence. 

There can be little quarrel with 
Lloyd’s desire to enrich the theological 
understanding of modern man, but 
there is certainly something dubious 
about a plan which would do this by 
making literature an instrument for pop- 
ularizing theological propositions, and 
by permitting theology to be so esoteric 
that it loses the power to communicate 
with all but the specialist. 

Certainly literature can convey re- 
ligious insight, but only if it rejects all 
special association with religion and 
insists on being good literature, and in 
its own terms and by its own principles 
expresses some aspect of what is true 
and worthy. If both disciplines are to 
be channels of divine inspiration, as 
Lloyd claims, they must function in- 
dependently; they need not be forced 
into some artificial alliance which uses 
one to cover the deficiencies of the other. 


H,. R. Burke 





The City Church—Death or Renewal, 
by WALTER Ktioetzu1. The Muhlen- 
berg Press, Philadelphia, 1960. 224 


pp. $3.75. 
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Companion of Eternity 
W. Gordon Ross. This sprightly dialogue presents a 


unique awareness of what modern science, psychol- 
ogy, and philosophy have to say concerning the 
question, What Is Man? 240 pages. $3.95 


The Outsider 
And the Word of God 


James E. Sellers. How the church may best reach 
the vast audience of uncommitted persons both with- 
in and outside its membership — with emphasis on 
the limits and potentials of mass media. 240 pages. 
limits and potentials of mass media. 240 pages. $4 


Structures of Prejudice 


Carlyle Marney. An approach to understanding and 
dealing with prejudice in culture — distinguished by 
its universality of approach and its wealth of illus- 
trative material. 256 pages. $4.50 
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The Context 
Of Decision 


Gordon D. Kaufman. This suc- 
cinct introduction to the central 
problem of ethics — decision 
making — describes in forthright 
terms the theological context of 
the Christian life. Dr. Kauf- 
man’s original analysis of the 
nature of the self and the na- 
ture of decision is concise, yet 
gives a picture of the “Christian 
point of view” of ethics, 128 
pages. $2.50 
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is getting a plenty these days. Is it 
“institution,” or “mission,” or “body”? 

Scholars do differ; yet majority agree- 
ment is being reached that the church 
could be vastly more effective, and 
evidently needs still more study. So 
now, the church is receiving sociological 
and statistical examination. 

This volume is “the first publication 
to emerge from a study of considerable 
scope which has been under way for 
several years” (p. vii) on the “effective 
city church,” by the National Council 
of Churches of Christ in the United 
States of America. This descriptive anal- 
ysis, although of the Lutheran data only, 
represents the detailed findings from 
eight urban congregations, made by the 
author who is the Secretary of Urban 
Church Planning for the National Lu- 
theran Council. 

The eight statistical vignettes are, in 
the second section of the book, com- 
pared and surveyed over-all. After a 
Conclusion aimed at making the church 
“more responsible, relevant, and re- 
sourceful” (page 176), there is an un- 
usually apt Afterword by Charles Y. 
Glock, Sociologist and Director at the 
Survey Research Center of the Uni- 
versity of California in Berkeley. 

Admittedly this study raises more 
questions than it answers, but it is a 
salutary beginning of what we hope will 
be greater rapprochement between the 
social scientists and church leaders. 
However, the churchman is bound to 
wonder when he reads from the sociolo- 
gist that the church is confronted with 
defining its task in contemporary society 
and “that this task is beyond complete 
accomplishment. ... Yet, if the church 
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is to survive as a vital institution in 
society, the effort must be made. The 
social sciences cannot be expected to 
take part in this effort in any direct 
way.” Are the social scientists disin- 
terested and uninterested and uncom- 
mitted? The church, for its part, needs 
to be more responsible and more re- 
sourceful. It must answer questions 
about the ineffectiveness of the mem- 
bership of the local congregation and 
wrestle with whether or not there is 
any criterion for parish effectiveness 
.ther than the parochial criteria and 
the extent and the degree of racial in- 
tegration within the local membership. 
These, for the author, seem to be sine 
qua non and strangely his theology does 
not shine through nearly as clearly as his 
sociology. 

An index would greatly help useful- 
ness of the volume as would also a 
bibliography for further studies. 

It would appear that with studies and 
volumes like this Protestants in America 
are beginning to catch up with Roman 
Catholics and Christians in Great Bri- 
tain and Europe in examining their 
churches and local parishes in the light 
of research and sociology. Since Ameri- 
ca is becoming so urban and some are 
talking about the post-Christian era, 
this is all to the good. 


Frep R. Stair, Jr. 





The Cross through the Open Tomb, by 
Donacp Grey BarNnuHouseE. William 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 
Grand Rapids, 1961. 151 pp. $3.00. 


Tuts book is a series of eighteen ser- 
mons emphasizing the part the Resur- 
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GENESIS: A COMMENTARY 
By GERHARD VON Rab. The first book 
in the series is a new approach to the 
study of Genesis, which explores the 
literary forms of the old stories and their 
significance for history and theology. 
$7.50 


SPECULATION AND REVELATION 
IN MODERN PHILOSOPHY 
By RICHARD KRoneR. A great trilogy is 
now complete. This final volume analyzes 
the paralyzing results of the modern split 
OTHER NEW _ between philosophy and religion. 
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CHRISTIAN The INTERPRETATION of SCRIPTURE 
By James D. Smart. Here is a unified 

THOUGHT approach to the Bible, which takes into 

account both the human and the divine 
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who are vague about how to treat Scripture 
as a historical document and as a revela- 
tion of divine truth. $6.00 
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rection plays in Christian doctrines, 
especially those centering in the Cross. 
As one reads the book, he is brought 
face to face with the Living Christ as 
his contemporary. In these sermons the 
resurrection of Christ is grouped under 
four headings with four sermons each, 
with the exception of the first, which 
has five. In the first, we see the resur- 
rected Christ influencing us to share his 
resurrection through the new birth. In 
the second, we have fellowship with the 
Living Christ. In the next the grace of 
the Living Christ is presented, and in 
the last the living resurrected Christ 
reproduces in us the marks of a 


Christian. R. L. St. Cram 





The Kingdom of Love and the Pride of 
Life, by Epwarp JoHN CARNELL. 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
Grand Rapids, 1960. 164 pp. $3.50. 


Tuis beautifully written book is an ex- 
pression of the belief that the convic- 
tions of the heart are nearer to reality 
than the speculations of the intellect. It 
is based also on the belief that childlike 
trust in the Father in heaven will give 
us the key to living with many of life’s 
mysteries. In the first chapter, the 
author affirms his belief in the convic- 
tions of the heart as the basis for living. 
The “convictions of the heart” are to 
him the simple and elemental convic- 
tions concerning right and wrong, good 
and evil, truth and falsehood, love and 
hate, and the like, which we find to 
some extent in all men. The author 
believes that they are seen with peculiar 
clarity in the reactions of normal and 
happy children. He defends the validity 
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of the convictions of the heart as over 
against the knowledge that has come to 
us through science or philosophy. 

The author writes as a conservative 
Christian who uses “the convictions of 
the heart” to build an apologetic for the 
basic integrity of the understanding of 
human life which we find in the Chris- 
tian faith. He accepts the story of the 
resurrection of Lazarus as an accurate 
description of an event which actually 
happened and then uses the movement 
of this story to organize his treatment of 
such themes as anxiety, the problem of 
evil, and the hope of eternal life. All in 
all this is a fine volume which should 
serve to deepen and strengthen the faith 
of those who read it. 


Ho.tMEs ROLSTON 





The Life and Teaching of Fesus, by Ep- 
WARD W. Bauman. The Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, 1960. 240 pp. 
$3.95. 

THE material contained in The Life 
and Teaching of fesus was originally 
presented over commercial television in 
the Washington area. The popularity 
of the series is attested by the fact that 
the book was written as a result of re- 
quests from the public. 

In language, style, and structure the 
book conforms to the needs of the orig- 
inal audience. Its three major divisions 
deal with introductory problems, an 
outline of the life of Jesus, and the 
teaching of Jesus. 

As compared with other material 
prepared for similar use, the author 
gives a rather prominent place to criti- 
cal considerations without losing touch 
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PROTESTANT PATRIARCH 

George A. Hadjiantoniou. Spanning two turbu- 
lent centuries, the career of Cyril Lucaris 
(1572-1638), Patriarch of Constantinople, 
shines as a model of bold leadership during op- 
pression. In the face of Roman Church perse- 
cutions, Lucaris yearned to free his beloved 
church. His is a story of virile faith, of noble 
determination; a moving epic of dedication. 
Foreword by Albert C. Outler. $3.50 


CALVIN: A LIFE 

Emanuel Stickelberger. In this masterly biography, the deeds and 
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teenth century. His genius has influenced Western thought and still 
pervades our democratic ideals. $2.75 
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is the story of Scotland, too, since they fought for civil liberties as 
well as religious democracy. Paper, $1.00 
PLAIN MR. KNOX 


Elizabeth Whitley. Rarely has there been a man so controversial as 
John Knox. Without distorting facts and with a sincerity that 
matches that of Knox himself, this book tells his story with power 
and vigor. To be published September 11. $3.00 
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with his reader. One has the impres- 
sion, however, that some major areas of 
the Gospels are treated inadequately 
even for the non-technical reader. Per- 
haps these problems relate to two major 
presuppositional areas; namely, the char- 
acter of the Gospels and the nature of 
history. These limitations are explicit in 
the treatment of the Messianic problem, 
eschatology, the parables, and related 
issues. One could wish that the author 
had made wider use of current discus- 
sion in the treatment of these problems. 
It is to be observed, however, that the 
book is to be ranked among the better 
ones which appear on this level. 


R. C. Briccs 





The Healing Ministry in the Church, 
by Bernarp Martin. John Knox 
Press, Richmond, Virginia. 125 pp. 
$3.00. 


Tuts book throughout is a strong plea 
for a great renewal, within the church 
today, of the healing ministry as prac- 
ticed by Jesus and the early church. It 
presents the biblical and later historical 
justification for this challenge with brev- 
ity, fairness, and restraint. It is the 
author’s conviction that the church, in 
neglecting this work of healing, has 
been presenting only a partial gospel, 
lacking the best convincing proof to un- 
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believers of the eternal power of Christ 
to meet the needs of the whole man. 

The basic positions of this book are 
the following: (1) God does not will 
sickness. His redemptive purpose in- 
cludes release not only from sin but also 
from its visible effect which is disease 
and sickness. (2) To pray for healing, 
therefore, on the condition that it be 
God’s will is to cast doubt on God’s 
declared intention and thus to pray 
without faith. (3) This healing minis- 
try should always be exercised within 
the fellowship of the church. 

The categorical character of these as- 
sumptions raises two serious questions. 
(1) Granted God does not ultimately 
will disease and sickness, does it neces- 
sarily follow that he always chooses to 
remove both as a result of believing 
prayer? Even as death, the result of sin, 
is not now subject to conquest, so may it 
not also be at times with sickness and 
disease for the same intractable reason? 
Is not the aging process itself a form of 
disease beyond our complete control? 
Consider also the many cases of healing 
failure in the lives of notable saints. (2) 
Does conditional praying necessarily in- 
volve doubt? Was Jesus’ prayer in the 
Garden, then, not sincerely uttered nor 
effectively answered? These are but 
minor blemishes in a book that other- 
wise makes a strong case for a practice 
much neglected in the present church. 


Ratpu W. Key 
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